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PREFACE 


1 India in 1920, but since then have been in constant com¬ 
munication with many friends there, British and Indian. 
It is hoped that the earlier chapters which deal with the life 
and work of an Indian civil servant in the Punjab, the Native 
States of Rajputana, Hyderabad and Central India, and on 
the North-West Frontier, may be of some interest to those 
who desire to know something of the work and responsibilities 
of a British official in India. 

The later chapters deal with wider issues: the administra¬ 
tion of a great province during the world war, the revolu¬ 
tionary conspiracies, the Punjab rebellion of 1919 and its 
sequel, the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, the methods by 
which they were carried through, and the results of their 
working up to date. The final chapter discusses the issue 
raised by a notable book last year—is India a Lost Dominion ? 

I have endeavoured to supplement in many cases the official 
versions of these matters, where, in my opinion, they are 
inadequate or inaccurate. In this I have been aided by the 
fact that for the last thirty years I have kept a fairly full 
diary, and am also in possession of copies of the various notes 
and memoranda I addressed to higher authority. Many of 
the matters I have touched upon arc controversial; but in 
discussing them my sole object has been to place the facts 
as known to me on record, and to state my own conclusions 





PREFACE 


In my time I have done what I could according to 
lights to serve the interests of the peoples of India, and 
ticularly of the dumb masses who, in the tumult and 
shouting of politics, arc least likely to get a hearing. If t! 
pages direct attention to their wants and wishes, which find 
little expression in tire new Indian legislatures now domin; 
by a small but very vocal class, my purpose will have t 
served. 

Where I criticise present-day Indian politicians, I d< 
not from any hostility to them as a class, indeed I have m 
personal friends amongst them, but because I consider t 
present policy is inconsistent with tlie principles laid d« 
by Parliament in the Reforms Act of 1919, and so far f 
promoting the “ welfare and advancement ” of the Im 
masses, has shown itself to be injurious to both. All 0 
who desire the progress and prosperity of the Indian Em 
would rejoice to see the Indian politicians displaying 
sense of responsibility and that spirit of co-operation 
which Parliament counted, and which arc essential for 
attainment of those objects. 


M. F. O’DWYEI 
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“Golden Vale,” under the shadow of the Galtees, in the land 

raent was one of green pastures, luxuriant crops, fine cattle and 
well-bred horses; and my heart has always gone out to those 
who live by and on the land. The clan had been settled in 
Tipperary for many centuries, and in the Lord Justice’s 
Report of 1515 to Henry VIII, on “ The State of Ireland and 
plans for its Reform,” the O’Dwyers are mentioned as one of 
the twelve clans constituting the King’s “Irish enemies” in 
Munster and holding North Tipperary. The Report goes on 
to say: “And every of the said captains (chiefs of clan) maketh 
war and peace for himself and holdeth by sword and hateth 
Imperial jurisdiction within his 4 room,’ and obeycth to no 
other person, English or Irish, except only to such persons as 
may subdue him by the sword.” So that four hundred years 
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steadily migrated to France, then continuously at war, to join 
the Irish Brigade (Dillon's, O’Brien’s and Fitzjames's Regi¬ 
ments) in the French Army. The records of the Brigade show 
many generations of O’Dwyers or Dwyers (the O’ was often 
dropped in the dark days of the Penal Laws), almost up to the 
Revolution, generally in Berwick's (Fitzjames’s) regiment. 
‘The Revolution was the death-blow to these soldiers of 
fortune. They were looked on by the revolutionary leaders 
as tainted; they, too, were unwilling to fight for the new 
rulers. The services of the Brigade were offered to the British 
Government when it went to war with the French Republic. 
This golden opportunity for conciliating Irish sentiment was 
thrown away by the stupid obstinacy of the British Govern¬ 
ment, which made it a condition of the transfer that the 
Brigade, or what was left of it, should not be employed in 
Europe. The alternative offered of garrisoning Nova Scotia 
and the West Indies was grudgingly accepted as a pis alter , 
but the historic Brigade of which the proud motto was 
“ Semper et ubique fidelis ” soon fell to pieces. 

A similar spirit of distrust by the British Government 
(advised, it is said, by Lord Kitchener) was shown towards 
John Redmond's offer in 1914-15, to transfer the National 
Volunteers en bloc to the British Army. The transfer, at a 
time when enthusiasm for the allied cause was still strong in 
Ireland, might well have altered the subsequent tragic course 
of events there. The Irish and English temperaments differ 
so radically that on the rare occasions when a cause arises 
that appeals to both, as the Great War did for the first year 
or so, no effort should be spared to bring them and keep them 
together. Unfortunately, British intuition and foresight have 
rarely succeeded in grasping the psychological moment, and 
Irish suspicion once aroused is not easily allayed. 

The atmosphere I was brought up in, though essentially 
Irish, showed no signs of racial or religious feeling. My 
father had a rich objurgatory vocabulary, and like most 
southern Irishmen whose ancestors had been crushed under 
Cromwell’s iron heel, the “ curse of Cromwell on you '' was 
. perhaps the strongest expletive in his armoury. But I 




The Franco-Prussian War of 1870 is the earliest event in 
my recollection. Irish sympathy was strongly on the side of 
France;' Marshal MacMahon, being of Irish descent, was a 
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societies as instruments of Satan, “ for whom Hell was not 
hot enough, nor Eternity long enough ! ” 

Mitchel, whose character and honesty of purpose were 
above reproach, was, however, successful at a subsequent 
bye-election, though, as a convicted rebel, he never took his 

My father was too much concerned with the problem of 
bringing up a family of nine sons and five daughters on four 
or five hundred acres of land to have any time to spare for 
politics. The land was of the best; a keen eye for the points 
of a horse and an unerring judgment in the matter of cattle, 

enabled him to succeed where ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred would have failed. 

It was made clear to his sons that all wc could expect was a 
good education for whatever profession wc decided to adopt. 
We were duly sent, when the time came, to the Jesuit Colleges 
at Tullabcg or Clongowcs. Thence two of my cider brothers 
went on to Trinity College, Dublin, to study law and medicine ; 
two other brothers, after going through the London and 
Royal Universities, joined the Jesuit Order ; while others took 
up medicine, business, and farming as their turns came on. 
It was a point of honour to start on one’s own as early as 
possible and make room for the younger ones. It was this 
fact, and having an elder brother in the Indian Medical 
Service, that turned my thoughts to the Indian Civil Service 
competition, the age for which was then seventeen to nineteen. 
After a few terms’ coaching at Wren’s famous establishment 
I was successful at my first shot in the i88z examination, 
and in the following October I entered Balliol as a Probationer 
for the I.C.S. 

Meantime the situation in Ireland had become more and 
more gloomy. The general failure of the harvest of 1879 

to the fierce land-war which was then launched and which 
swamped the legitimate movement for Home Rule. The 
agitation for the reduction of rents in its early stages had 
much justification, but as so often happens in Ireland, it soon 
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fell under the control of unscrupulous men who exploited 
it for seditious and even revolutionary purposes, and before 



Land League, the Clan Na-Gacl in America and the Invincibles 
in Ireland took advantage of the Land League to push their 
murderous propaganda. The most terrible result of this was the 
dastardly murder, in May, 1882, of Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
the newly-joined Chief Secretary, and Mr. Burke, the Under¬ 
secretary, in Phoenix Park, Dublin, in sight of the Lord- 
/ Lieutenant. I was at Wren’s then, and for the first time felt 
ashamed of being an Irishman. Curiously enough it fell to 
my lot, as part of my legal training for the I.C.S., to have 
to attend and report the police-court proceedings seven 
months later, when the Invincibles, Brady, Eitzhcrbcrt (Skin 
the Goat), Mullen, and several others were being committed 
for trial mainly on the evidence of the approver James 

Since then I have had a fairly wide experience of con¬ 
spirators and informers. But I have never seen sucli a 
desperate set of scoundrels as the Invincible gang, or such a 
canting, cowardly hypocrite as the informer. Some six 
months later, at the Old Bailey, I witnessed and had to report 
the last act in the drama of bloodshed, when O’Donnell was 
convicted of the murder of the informer Carey, whom he 
had shadowed out to Durban and shot on board ship. 

The failure of the authorities in that case to conceal and 
protect the informer, even though his assassin was brought to 
justice, was, I believe, one of the chief reasons why the supply 
of that contemptible but useful class, previously so common 
in Irish conspiracies, ran dry at the source. As Lieutenant- 
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crime were rampant in the south and west of Ireland. The 
“ village ruffians ” were for the time being in the ascendant, 
and quiet law-abiding people, though then in the vast majority, 
went about in fear for their lives and property. 

My father, who was too honest to conceal his feelings, 
became a target for the lawless elements. Ho received 
threatening letters, and a plot to “ hough ” his cattle and 
horses on an outlying farm was discovered in the nick of time 
by the loyalty of a former servant who was in the counsels of 
the conspirators. Finally O^rhousc was fired into in December, 
1882, and my father andiUtcr had a narrow escape. When I 
came home from Oxford next day, I found wc were under 
police protection. In 1883 there was some improvement; 
but the strain had told even on the iron constitution of my 
father. Early in December he had a slight stroke of paralysis 
from which, however, he seemed to rally. He was so much 
better on Christmas Day, one of those soft mild winter days the 
south of Ireland is often favoured with, that he insisted on 
driving round his fields with me to see the land, the cattle, 
and the horses he loved so well. It was to be his last look. 
Soon after his return, he had a fresh seizure and passed away 
early tire next morning. It is no filial exaggeration to say 
that lie possessed the best traits in the Irish character, un¬ 
selfish devotion to his family, partly concealed by an austere 
demeanour, loyalty to his friends, fortitude in times of 
trouble, and a genial spirit of hospitality. On his death 
the responsibility which he had so gallantly shouldered fell 
on my dear mother. She was helped in the task by my 
eldest brother who was already well established in his pro¬ 
fession as a lawyer. She kept the family together in her own 
loving, unobtrusive and efficient manner till all were launched 
in the world or provided for at home, no easy task in those 
days of agricultural depression. And eighteen years after my 
father, in February, 1902, when I was in Peshawar, she too 
passed to her well-earned rest. Most of us only realise what 
we owe to a mother when wc have lost her, and wc then feel 
bitter regret and remorse that wc did so little to return her 
love and devotion when she was still with us. 
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In our case my father’s great capacity and dominating 
personality perhaps overshadowed, my mother’s sweet and 


ingly claim to have 52 feet of them—and five daughters had 



1916. He was also too independent to adapt himself to the 
new dispensation, or to shut his eyes or his cars to the wild 

quent Civil War. The disappearance of old friends and the 
withdrawal of British troops had left the country-side dull 
and drab, and like many patriotic Irishmen he could not con- 
.done the methods by which Ireland’s political independence 
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recognised me as a fellow-countryman. The conversation 
soon drifted into politics, and his views and outlook were 
unexpected and striking. I gathered from him that he had 
been by act and conviction a staunch Republican both before 
and after the Treaty. His faith in the Republic and in 
de Valera was shaken, however, when, as he put it, the latter 
showed at Ennis (when he was captured without a blow by 
the Free State patrol) that he had no “ spunk ” in him. 
The substance of what followed is given in the following 

1. Clearly there is no use in standing out for the shadow 
of a Republic when the British Government have given you 
the substance. 

He. Divil thank them for it. ’Shure we frightened them 
into giving it. 

I. But surely you must be grateful to them for having 
given up the struggle when you were nearly down and out, 
and letting you have almost all you asked for. 

He. And who could have any regard for a Government 
that let down its own people i 

I. Isn’t that a strange argument for you to use when you 
were fighting those people ? 

He. It was our business to down them, we had taken our 
Gospel oath to do so. But it wasn’t for their own Govern¬ 
ment to let them down. Didn’t we know all the time that 
Lloyd George and Greenwood were talking big in Parliament 
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, wa8 the home of the best fighting races, and was supplying 
more fighting men to the Army than all the rest of 
India. I at once issued orders prohibiting Messrs. Tilak 
and Pal from entering the Punjab. I would have issued 
similar orders as regards Mrs. Besant, had not the Govern¬ 
ment of India undertaken that she would make no attempt 
to come there. My action was violently attacked by the 
Nationalists in India and their sympathisers in England. I 
justified it in a speech to the Punjab Legislative Council in 
April, 1916, from which I quote the following extract as 
showing my attitude then—which lias changed but little 
since—towards the Home Rule Movement in India and 
Ireland: 

“ Honourable Members will remember that some two months 
ago, my Government passed orders forbidding two gentlemen 
who were prominently identified with the Home Rule propa¬ 
ganda from entering the province. I took that action not 
because I desire to stop or repress any reasonable political 
discussion, but because I was, and am, convinced that an 
agitation for Home Rule in this province on the lines advocated 
by the leaders of the Movement, and as it would be inter¬ 
preted by those to whom it would be addressed, would stir up 
the dying cmber9 of the revolutionary fires which we have 
almost succeeded in extinguishing, and set parts of the 
Province in a blaze once more. . . . Government recognises 
that among a large section of the community, there is a 
growing desire, and a natural desire, for an increased measure 
of self-government. . . . 

But the increasing measure of self-government by steady 
and orderly change for which this country will fit itself, as 
causes of disunion diminish, as education spreads, and as large 
numbers of the vast population gain some political experience, 
is something very different from the sudden upheaval and 
transfer of political authority into ignorant and inexperienced 
hands which the protagonists of Home Rule contemplate in 
their extravagant demands. . . . 

What we have to consider is not the ideal of the political 
philosopher in his arm-chair, or of the journalist at his desk, 
but the ideal conveyed to the average man; and we have 
•had positive proof bused on the judicial findings of several 






Well, gentlemen, the conclusion I would ask you to draw is 
this. If the Home Rule Movement after a hundred years of 
agitation, has so far produced no better results among a people 
fairly enlightened and homogeneous, in a country no larger or 
more populous than a single one of the five divisions of the Punjab, 
what results can we expect from it in this vast continent of 315 
millions, with its infinite variety of races, creeds, and traditions, 
and its appalling inequalities in social and political develop- 









Dvernment to-day is not a national one but i 
1 faction. Both Southern and Northern Irel 


!l for party government on English lines: In 
hand is immeasurably too great and too divic 
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Dr. Mahaffy, then a famous professor and subsequently 
Provost of Trinity College, pointing out this defect when he 
came down to the College with a cricket team and went 
round the classes with our Rector, the equally famous 
Dr. Delaney. He frankly said, “ This system will never make 
a scholar ”; and he was right. Most of us who heard him 

hut as that of a dashing cricketer who often made his 


One evil result of the change was that the summer term 
was made to end in June when the examinations were held, 
and there was less time left for cricket and other games. 
Anyhow, from that time games did not bulk so large and 
fewer days could be afforded for “ out-matches ” against the 

famous Phoenix Park and Leinster teams, the Past, the Curragli, 

King’s County, and other colleges, which had been the red- 
letter days of the summer term. 

In my last year at St. Stanislaus I had hoped to be Captain 
of the Eleven, but was not a fersona grata with the Prefect 
of the Higher Line, a German Jesuit, and was passed over in 
favour of a junior. The latter, however, justified his selection 
by just defeating me in the batting averages and thus winning 
the bat for the year. 

One hears much criticism of the Jesuit system of education, 
which is supposed to be based largely on suspicion and 
espionage. Apart from my German bite mire —in regard to 
whom my judgment is perhaps hot impartial—I found no 
ground for these insinuations. The discipline erred perhaps 
on the side of over-strictness, though it was steadily relaxed 
as one got into the higher classes, especially those which 


were preparing for the University. Much was done for the 
boys even in the organisation of games, which might well 
have been left to them ; and the strict discipline, while it 
prevented “ bullying,” “ ragging,” and other abuses incidental 
to English Public Schools, had a tendency to keep boys too 
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the examination of June, 1882. Wren, who never minced 
his words, used to say that our batch of thirty was the 
rottenest that had ever passed through his hands, and we 

of the following'year. Among those were J. S. (now Lord) 
Meston, (Sir) E. D. Maclagan, (Sir) B. Robertson, who 
became respectively proconsuls of the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, and Central Provinces, and (Sir) H. J. Maynard, 

Punjab.” We were a more humdrum lot, and perhaps did 
better in administration—the role for which the I.C.S. is 
best suited—than in politics, a comparatively new and exotic 
cult in India, which has still to justify itself by results. (Sir) 
F. W. Duke and (Sir) A. E. Gait, (Sir) R. H. Craddock 
and myself became respectively Lieutenant-Governors of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, Burma, and the Punjab, while 
(Sir) S. M. Fraser finished as Resident in Hyderabad—the 
blue ribbon of the Indian Political Department—(Sir) H. V. 
Lovett rose to be Head of the Revenue Board in the United 
Provinces, and (Sir) D. H. Twomey (a contemporary of mine 
at St. Stanislaus) to be Chief Judge of the Chief Court of 

In addition, Sir F. W. Duke and Sir E. Gait on leaving 
India were appointed to the India Council, and Duke later 
became Under-Secretary of State. So that Wren’s harsh 
criticism was hardly justified by results. 

Most of our batch went to Oxford for the two years’ pro¬ 
bation, and the majority of us entered Balliol; for Jowett, 
with his wide outlook, had always shown a most sympathetic 
interest in the I.C.S., and had, I believe, been largely respon¬ 
sible for the rules and syllabus of the examination. 

Balliol under Jowett, who was also Vice-Chancellor from 
1882 to 1885, was then in the zenith of its fame. Asquith, 
Milner, Curzon had indeed gone, but the glamour of their 
names and achievements had remained—and there were many 
in the College in i88z who were even then marked out for 
brilliant careers, such as the present Lord Grey of Falloden, 
Lang (now Archbishop of York), Anthony Hope (Hawkins), 







the tone was then rather “ highbrow ” and “ cliquey,” there 
was a tendency, natural enough, to regard us as birds of 
passage. Personally I had more friends in other colleges 
than in my own. 

But I had the good fortune at the start to have as Tutor 
Arnold Toynbee, one of the most brilliant exponents of the 
new humanitarian school of thought in economics, which was 
then battling against the frigid materialism of the Manchester 
School. To my mind Toynbee’s inspiring lectures and essays, 
which were ably followed up by his successor at Balliol, 
Professor A. P. Marshall (and Mrs. Marshall), were great 


factors in revolutionising the outlook on economic questions. 

Unfortunately a career of brilliant promise was cut off by 
Toynbee’s premature death. But his memory is entwined in 
the hearts of all those with whom lie came in contact, and is 


suitably perpetuated in the Toynbee Hall in the East End— 
the first University Settlement, I believe, of the kind. 

At the end of the two years of probation in 1884, I passed 
out fourth into the I.C.S., but as my father had recently- 
died, I obtained the permission of the India Office to remain 


a third year at Oxford on condition that I took a degree in 
honours. This meant doing the whole University course in 
my last year. I took up Jurisprudence, having already covered 
some of the ground for the I.C.S. examinations. That school 
then had a most brilliant group of University Professors— 


among them Dicey, Holland, and Anson (the Warden of All 
Souls). I worked fairly hard, and the Master put me down 
for a probable Third and a possible Second Class. He was, 
perhaps, unaware that Sir William Anson, on whom I had no 
claim beyond attending his lectures, seeing my difficulty in 
covering the course in a few terms, had taken me in hand, 
and with characteristic kindness and self-sacrifice, coached me 
privately two evenings a week. I was more pleased for his 
sake than for my own that, when the lists came out, my name 
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frugal repast. To their astonishment they found a fine 
u spread ” of salmon mayonnaise, pastry, fruit, and a bottle of 
white wine—far more appetising than the plain but useful 
dinners in Hall. They reproached Scully as a humbug and a 
fraud. Scully was equal to the occasion and, with a majestic 
wave of his hand over the table, he turned to his friends, 
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abuse, and too often feebly supported or openly disavowed 
by the Government which, he is so loyally serving. 

For years some of us, who have the welfare of the. Indian 
peoples at heart, and the authorities at Oxford have been 
endeavouring to' bring this cardinal fact home to those in 
authority in Whitehall. The warnings had remained unheeded 
till the sources of British recruitment almost completely dried 
up. Then, a year ago, Lord Lee of Fareham’s Commission— 
half British, half Indian—was appointed to investigate the 
grievances of the Services and the method of attracting 
recruits of the right stamp. The Commission produced a 
unanimous report in May, 1924, which, though it does not 
go to the root of the matter, if given effect to promptly and 
thoroughly may stop the rot, and if backed by Parliamentary 
guarantees may in time—for a Service once discredited takes 

suitable British recruits, at least to the Indian Civil and Police 
Services. The remaining great all-India Services—Forests, 
Public Works, Medical, Agriculture, Education, etc.—are to 
be provincialised, and will rapidly lose their British character 
and personnel. For the Provincial Councils make no secret 
of their desire to oust the British officials as early as possible. 
With them will go the splendid efficiency and the great 
development of India’s resources which have been the pride 






CHAPTER III 


SHAHPUR WESTERN PUNJAB (1887-89) 

I ARRIVED in India in November, 1885, and was posted 
to Lahore, the capital of the Punjab. I left Lahore 
and the Punjab for good in May, 1919. Lahore Civil 
Station had in 1885 few of the amenities which make 
it to-day one of the finest stations in India. It was still 
in the stage so vividly described a few years earlier in the 
Chronicles of Dustypore , and a few years later in Kipling’s 
City of Dreadful Night . There was a pervading sense of duet 
and disorder, relics of the rough Sikh dominion. But it was 
a more cheerful place to live in than the Lahore of to-day. 
Anglo-Indian social life was in those spacious days, prior to 
the fall in the rupee and -the rise of political unrest, breezy, 
friendly, and optimistic. 

Lord Dufferin had succeeded Lord Ripon as Viceroy at the 
end of 1884. The controversy over Lord Ripon’s first experi¬ 
ment in the direction of self-government, and the ill-fated 
Ilbert Bill, intended to give Indian magistrates jurisdiction 
over European offenders, had no doubt stirred up the dawning 
political consciousness of the small but growing English- 
educated class. This led to the first meeting of the National 
Congress in December, 1885, at Bombay. But it was a small 
affair of less than a hundred delegates, of whom only two were 
Mohammedans. The movement for many years found little 
or no support in the politically backward Punjab. The 
Central and Provincial Governments were at that time 
strong, but not as yet unduly centralised. In the Punjab, 
which had been then only thirty-six years under our rule, 
there was still ample scope for the individual effort and 
initiative of the British officials, who had built up the fabric 




welfare was almost unerring. He lacked Aitchison’s intel-. 
lectual distinction and clarity of expression, but his wide j 
knowledge of and sympathy with the people made his adminis-' 
tration more popular and efficient. 

The contrast between the two types ran through the 
official world throughout my time. Sir D. Fitzpatrick 
(1892-97), who succeeded Lyall, and Sir W. M. Young 
(1897-1902) were both of the scholarly and gifted secrc- 
tariat type. Sir C. Rivaz (1902-7) and Sir L. Dane 
(1908-13) were primarily administrators. Sir D. Ibbetson 
(1907-8) stood out in a class by himself, facile princefs, 



was already mounting the ladder of fame. His short stories 
(“ Turnovers ”) in the local Civil and Military Gazette , and his 
“Departmental Ditties,” which lashed the follies and frivolities 
of Anglo-Indian (and especially Simla) Society, were eagerly 
looked forward to. Even then, he had not only caught the 
atmosphere, but saw deeply below the surface and far into 
the future; his forecast of what the nascent political move¬ 
ment would lead to a generation later showed prophetic 

But in those days most of us were too busy with the work 
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Court, was my first Chief. Having given me a tmnsbi (Indian 
clerk) who “ had no English,” and an Indian orderly, he set 
me down to learn the language and the ways of the people by 
trying petty civil and criminal cases. This method is the most 
effective in the en4 for one learns by one’s blunders, and 
fortunately for the suitors these are not irreparable. 

Here I may say that the long judicial training which the 
average man in the I.C.S. has, or had, to undergo, is invaluable 
to him in whatever line he subsequently takes up. It teaches 
him from the start to weigh evidence, to regard every question 

and judicially. It is this latter quality that has made the 
Indian of whatever class and way of thinking, even the rabid 
anti-British agitator of to-day, prefer that his case should be 
decided by a British official rather than by one of his own 
people. It is also a strong argument against the complete 
separation of the judicial and executive (which most Indian 


politicians so strongly press for. Any such separation would 
be injurious to both; for the advantages of judicial experi¬ 
ence to an executive officer are obvious, while for most of the 
judicial work in India a knowledge of the people with their 

ment is indispensable, and this can best be acquired in executive 
work among them. 
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Mohammedan mistress. Instead of appealing to the Courts for 
redress, they decided to take the law into their own hands, and 
encouraged by the supine attitude of the authorities in allowing 
them to seize other shrines, they planned to take forcible pos¬ 
session of Nankana, its lands, treasures, and endowments. The 
Mahunt appealed to the authorities for special police to protect 
his legal rights. His appeal was in vain, and he decided to take 
his own measures of defence. He laid in a supply of arms and 
ammunition, strengthened the outer walls of the Monastery, 
loopholed the inner, and added to his tenants and retainers 
certain Pathan bravados and retired Sikh soldiers. Then, 
when one fine morning in February, 1921, the expected band of 
Atali “ reformers ” arrived on the scene under pretext of 
worshipping at the shrine, they were readily admitted. The 
great gates were closed, a murderous fire was opened upon 
them from all. sides, and in half an hour the place was a 
shambles with 331 corpses. When the British District 
Magistrate arrived in hot haste an hour or two later, some of 
the bodies were already being cremated in lime. He was a 
man of fine physique and great courage, but the appalling 
spectacle of carnage gave him a nervous shock from which he 
took long to recover. The ghastly outrage inflamed all the 
fanatical frenzy of the Akalis and their sympathisers. Bands 
of lawless Sikhs started from all sides to march on Nankana 
and avenge their murdered brethren. They terrorised the 
country-side, and even the Governor of the Province and his 
colleagues were menaced on their visit to Nankana. Finally, 
some semblance of order was restored by drafting large bodies 
of police and troops into the disturbed area. The Mahunt 
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After eight or nine months spent busily but pleasantly in 
Mooltan, I was again moved on. My new district was Shahpur 
in the Western Punjab, with a population of about half a 
million and an area of some five thousand square miles. East 
to west it stretched from the River Chenab (the Hypha’sis of 
the Greeks) across the Jhelum (“ famosus Hydaspes ”) to the 
Indus desert and the picturesque Salt Range, culminating in 
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Council. It is now regarded by hereditary landowners of all 
religions and castes as their “ Magna Charta.” Its main 
feature is that while allowing free transfer within the agri¬ 
cultural tribe or group of tribes, it prohibits permanent 
alienation of the land of members of those tribes to non- 



Legislature of to-day or in any Provincial Council outside the 
Punjab. There, fortunately, the Act of 1900 supplemented by 
the rural co-operation credit movement—also bitterly opposed 
by the Hindu urban classes—Iras so strengthened the rural 

substantial, though by no means commensurate with their 
numerical and economic preponderance. 

: Life among the sturdy landowners of Shahpur was full of 







Nearly all tlie older men of my time had done splendid 
service in the Mutiny thirty years before; they had raised 
and taken down to Hindustan their own Risalas of Irregular 
Horse ; and they were never tired of repeating their exploits 
in those dark, but for them glorious days, under such gallant 
leaders as John Nicholson, Herbert Edwards, Richard Law¬ 
rence, Rcynell Taylor, Abbott, and others. Their sons and 
nephews were brought up on those traditions. The Govern¬ 
ment after the Mutiny had liberally rewarded their services 
by grants of waste land, subsequently developed by the 
private canals, which their enterprise had constructed, into 
valuable estates. Hence in every subsequent campaign, the 
Tiwana Chiefs were the first to come forward. In the Great 
War Lt.-Col. Sir Umar Haiyat Khan was perhaps the most 
distinguished Indian soldier—one who served on every front 
from Flanders to Mesopotamia, and by his influence and 
example raised thousands of fighting men in the North 
Punjab. Nawab Mobariz Khan (now alas, dead), a fine 
soldier himself and the son of the veteran Jahan IChan (for 
many years the chief Indian officer of the Tiwana Lancers), 
was also a tower of strength. Nawab Sir Khuda Bakhsh Khan, 
then a Minister in the Bahawulpur State, was recalled by me 
to the Punjab in 1916, to help in a great emergency, and; 
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soldier, lie was a very indifferent Mussulman— be-parhez and 
be-namaz— i.e. having no regard for prayer or fasting. 

While the Awan would never forgive the “enemy” who 
brought him to justice, lie had no resentment against the 
judge or magistrate inflicting the punishment. 

A case came before me in 1889, when I was acting as 
District Magistrate for Wilson, in which a young Awan, 
jealous of his young wife, who was a local beauty, had in a 
moment of passion cut off her nose with a razor so that she 
might not be able to attract: other men again. Having done 
the cruel deed he ran away in fright, ami the poor girl died of 
shock. The husband gave himself up soon after, admitting 
his guilt, expressing his penitence, and explaining that evil 
tongues liad made bad blood between him and his dead wife, 
who had really been quite innocent. I tried him, believed his 
story, and finding him guilty of manslaughter, not murder, 
sentenced him to seven years’ transportation to the Andamans. 
The case made some noise in our little hill station of Sakesir, 
and the few English ladies there for some time regarded me 
coldly as one who took a light view of wife murder ! 

Some six years later when I was in Gujramvala, one hundred 
and fifty miles off, my orderly announced one morning that 
an Awan from Shahpur wished to see me. I often had visits 
t from old Shahpur friends and expected to meet one. But the 
man ushered in was quite unknown to me. When I asked 
who he was, he looked disappointed and said, “ Don’t you 
remember whom you were so kind to \ You only gave me 
6even years when I expected to be hanged for killing my 
wife.” 

He explained that he had got a year’s remission for good 
conduct, and since his release had been seeking me out to 
thank me. Pie had brought for me some Andaman souvenirs—a 


Salt Range; at 





Khushab town and many adjoining villages. Their Chief 
was a man of splendid physique and great courage, but prone 
to litigation and not over-scrupulous in prosecuting it. He 
had a life-long feud with an influential Hindu money-lender 


unscrupulous. The feud, which was embittered by Hindu- 
Mohammedan feeling, led to frequent breaches of the peace 
and cases in Court. One hot day in July, 1888, the Baluch 











passing it. It is quite possible that this theory was correct; 
but at any rate my own subsequent enquiries showed that the 
actual assassin was the man who had escaped to the Frontier, 
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and that the evidence of the eye-witnesses (as to the other 
accused persons) was entirely fabricated. No one, however, 
had any doubt that the Hindu leader had contrived and 
brought off the murder by one or more hired assassins; and 
the acquittal of the lot because, owing to our British legal 
system, the evidence necessary to establish their guilt had to 
be invented, was regarded in the district as a grave failure of 

Years later in Peshawar I came into close touch with the 
working of the Frontier Crimes Regulation, which wisely 
provides that where legal proof sufficient to satisfy a British 
Court of justice is not forthcoming, the finding of a Council 
of Elders, after due local enquiry by indigenous methods, 
may be accepted as proof of guilt by the District Magistrate. 
He can, in such cases, impose a sentence up to fourteen years’ 
imprisonment. That extra-judicial procedure is suited to the' 
wild state of society in which the hired assassin and the murder 
of the victim when sleeping or at his prayers are not uncommon 
incidents. 

The case illustrates the extraordinary difficulty of accepting 
the evidence of Indian witnesses, even when they appear to 
be rude, simple, and unsophisticated. But, by experience and 
observation, one acquires in course of time a certain intuition 
which enables one to judge fairly accurately whether a witness 
is lying or not. 

The eye-witness that has baffled me up to this day is the 
simple Irish rustic of whom you enquire which way the fox 
(which he swears he has seen a few minutes ago and describes 
vividly) has gone ! He is a red artist. 

Rioting, homicide, and the abduction of women were the 
favourite crimes in the western half of Shahpur. In the 
eastern half, known as the Bar (then uncultivated waste or 
rough pasture land, but now transformed by the Lower 
Jhelum Canal into rich cultivation growing half a million 
acres of wheat, maize, and cotton yearly), cattlc-thcft was still 
regarded as a legitimate occupation. It was the hereditary 
calling of many of the semi-nomad tribes, Gondals, Ranjhas, 
Likks, and it was still a tradition that no young fellow could 







called her “Harni” (the doe) from her colour; but the 
Shahpur folk named her “ Bijli ” (lightning) for her speed. She 
and I made our reputation by once beating the mail-train, 
which runs by the roadside, in a ten-mile race from Miani to 
Bhera, which we completed in a few minutes under the half- 
hour. We won by fifty yards, with tremendous applause 
from the passengers and the waiting crowd. Bijli had a 
mouth and legs of iron, and over the hard flint paths of the 
Salt Range, it was not easy to kee * 
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After two very busy but delightful y< 
called to headquarters to act as Under- 
ment. Sir James Lyall was then Licutci 
(afterwards Sir Louis) Tapper ami L 
respectively Chief Secretary and Seeretai 


Secretary to Govcrn- 
ant-Governor. C, L. 
C. I'hnshawc were 


Under these two heads, who for many years were the mot; 
pieces of Government, the Secretariat struck terror into 
hearts of the rough-and-ready district official, who cared in 


for getting the work done tl 
polished report of how luH 

the man on the spot, chccke 
tion or harsh criticism. T 
remember how he gazed ai 
asked him if I could leave tl 


: official, who cared more 
mling up a punctual and 
it. Kut Lyall, with his 
' with the dilliculties of 


regarding the powers of the Government in the management of 
the famous Golden Temple of the Sikhs at Amritsar (now in 
the forcible possession of the Akali “ reformers ”) which 
derived a large share of its endowments from the British as 
from the preceding Sikh Government. 1 spent much time in 
the investigation and sent up, as I thought, a very complete 
note which would serve as the basis of the orders to be issued. 
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the requisite qualifications, including penmanship, and Sir 
James Lyall selected me to take his place. 






CHAPTER IV 

GUJRANWALA, 1889-95. CENTRAL PUNJAB 

I THUS found myself, at twenty-five, in independent 

approaching three-quarters of a million. I had a house 
of my own, the historic Barah-darri (twelve doors), once the 
residence of the great Sikh General—Hari Singh Nalwa—and, 
as I discovered later, still haunted by the ghost of a favourite 
young wife said to have been poisoned by a superseded rival. 
There was a pleasant garden, a tennis court, and ample accom¬ 
modation for my dozen servants. There was also stabling for 
a dozen horses. But I limited myself to half a dozen. 

Two years ago, when discoursing to some of the boys at 

them that at twenty-five I kept a stable of six horses. [They 
were really only ponies and cost me only some £200 to pur¬ 
chase and £izo a year to keep.] But I fear this was dis¬ 
counted when I had to tell them that twenty-five years later, 
as Lieutenant-Governor, I could not run to more than five 
horses, and that as a humble annuitant of £1000 a year (three- 
fourths of which are represented by my own contributions 
during thirty-three years’ service) I could not afford even one. 

However, in Gujranwala I was able to find employment 
for the six in work and play. Gujranwala is only some forty 
miles from Lahore on the main line to Rawal Pindi and 
Peshawar. There was at headquarters the usual official 
hierarchy: a Deputy-Commissioner, who was changed two 
or three times a year to the^great detriment of the district 
administration, a British Police Officer, a Canal Engineer, a 
Civil Surgeon (British or Indian), and a swimming-bath. 
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almost exclusively. He learns their inner life, their trials and 
hardships, their joys and their sorrows. He deals with them 
in their fields and their villages, where they are at their best, 
rather than in the law courts, where they are at their worst; 
for they are then endeavouring to circumvent, often by fraud 
or false evidence, the various obstacles in the shape of legal 
formalities which, to their minds, we have placed between 
them and justice. When an Indian rustic comes into the 
atmosphere of a Court he has his mind made up to swear to 
anything that he thinks will suit his purpose, and it is no light 
task to get the truth out of him. Put the same man in the 
same cause in the village chauk (square) or under the village 
tree among his own people, and he will hesitate to lie even in 
a good cause. That is why the peripatetic justice, to which 
the Indian lawyer and the Indian politician so strongly object, 
as wanting in legal formalities, is so much more speedy and 
satisfactory*. 

My assistants (all Indians and ignorant of English) and 
myself in the course of the Settlement summarily disposed of 
some sixty thousand cases of disputes as to inheritance, shares, 
transfers, mortgages, redemptions of mortgage, sales, leases, 
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case. Having completed his village-to-villagc inspections anc 
made rough notes of what he thought each might reasonably 
be asked to pay for the next term of twenty or thirty years, 
he then framed proposals for the sub-division as a whole, 
giving a succinct account of its fiscal history, agriculture, and 
revenue capacity, supported by statistics. In these operations 
a trained special staff of several hundred officials was employed, 
all being Indians. 

These proposals were examined by his superiors, the Com¬ 
missioner and Financial Commissioner, both men of wide 
Settlement experience, and were submitted with their views 
to the local Government for orders. The Government 
sanctioned a gross total (sometimes differing substantially 
from the Settlement Officer’s proposals), and it was the 
business of the latter to distribute this total among the two 
hundred to four hundred villages, announce the new demand, 
and arrange for its distribution within the village over each 
holding. 

All this sounds dull and formal, savouring of the rigid 
methods of that haughty bureaucrat, the assessor of income- 
tax. In practice it was a very human proceeding. One was in 
personal contact at every stage with the rural population in the 
district—over half a million of people. They, like all rural folk, 
put on the poor mouth, dwelt with force and pathos on the 
vagaries of the rains, the low prices, the damage by hail, the 
murrain among the cattle, their indebtedness to the village 
moneylenders, the growing tale of mortgages. To which I 
would reply, quoting the statistics, that the cultivated area, on 
which alone they were assessed, had increased from (say) X,5oo 
to 2,000 acres since the last assessment thirty years before, 
that the prices of their produce had meantime doubled, that 
they were growing more of the valuable crops, wheat, sugar¬ 
cane, cotton, that they had sunk half a dozen new irrigation 
wells with the money lent by Government at a nominal rate, 
that a new Government Canal had enlarged the area of 
cultivation and secured the crops against drought, that they 
kept more cattle, had built fine brick houses in place of the 
old mud ones, that their wives and daughters were wearing 
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silver armlets and anklets—a tiling unknown in. the old Sikh 
days—that many of them were now earning “ good money ” 
in the Army or other Government Service, and that the debt 
and mortgages were due to their love of litigation or love of 
drink in Sikh villages, their extravagance on marriages, and 

Then we would go round the village lands—say one thou¬ 
sand acres of cultivation for an average village of one hundred 
peasant proprietors—to see the crops. The headmen would, 
of course, wish to take me to the worst lands. I had a big 
black Turcoman horse known as “ Death.” He had killed a 
wounded boar, that unwisely attacked him in the jungle, by a 
well-aimed right and left from his hind legs, and thereafter 
was thought highly of. I would leave the selection to “ Death,” 
who for his own selfish aims would invariably make for the 
fields where the crops were thickest and highest. This would 
draw a laugh from the crowd who said the horse was not 
“ Death-” but “ Shaitan ” (Satan) from his uncanny know¬ 
ledge. 

This playful contest of wits would be renewed most morn¬ 
ings for the five or six months of the cold weather, from 
7 a.m. till noon. In that time three or four villages were 
covered daily. The group of villagers was then assembled 
outside my tent in the afternoon, and in the general pow-wow- 
further facts were elicited, if not from the village concerned 
at least from its neighbours, for each would magnifyj its 
neighbour’s resources while minimising its own. 

The notes based on personal observation, the study of the 
statistics of cultivation, assessments, arrears, remissions, going 
back to annexation and embodied in the village Note Book, 
the opinions of one’s Indian assistants, and the friendly dis¬ 
cussion with the people enabled one to make a fairly accurate 
estimate of what the new assessment should be. When it was 
announced, the village community had the right first to peti¬ 
tion the Settlement Officer (i.e. myself) to revise his order, 
and, if still dissatisfied, they had the right of appeal to the 
Commissioner, and a further petition for revision to the 
Financial Commissioner, the highest revenue authority. 
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and Umar as his models, and he even brings in Julprs Ciesar in 
his reference to the kdsari gaz (yard), or standard of length. 

The British in India adopted and improved upon Akbar’s 


Imperial Rome, the source of so much that is great and 
permanent in administration. Aibar prided himself on 
lightening the excessive burdens of the peasantry by reducing 
the State demand, previously one-half the produce in theory 
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village hall, school, and church, in the m 
plain of fine crops. On all sides there w< 
can be accomplished even with the most 1 

t, when aided by the re 


to prey on their neighbours was, not unnaturally, regarded 
with disfavour by the existing villages, chiefly Mohammedans. 
In fact they tried to “ freeze out ” the new-comers by stealing 
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less task, continue to flourish, and that at leas' 
generation of what was officially known as the 
tribes ” is taking kindly to a life of honest work on 
Up to the time I left India my efforts to intcrc 
Indians, whether Hindu, Mohammedan, or Sikh, 
this kind met with little success. The. idea of at 
I for the uplift of one’s fcllow-mon is still foreign t( 
mind. That is probably a result of the caste ays 


degradation docs not therefore concern 
The Arya Sam£j Reform Movement, 
deep root among the educated Hindus in 
this defect in the Hindu social system, ■ 
to that political advance that so many 
Hence they have, in theory at least, adv 
caste as being an ugly and unjustifiable 
tenets of the Vedas. In pursuance of 
in recent years begun proselytising woi 
castes and out-castcs into their fold, air 
the shiddbi or purification process thus 
have drifted into Mam. This policy has 
opposition of the orthodox Hindus, t( 
dearer than the Vedas, and the violen 
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orthodox Hindus, has had to commit himself to the maintenance 



steadily waning, but his ascetic pose and the vague imprac¬ 
ticable Tolstoyan theories which he so skilfully enunciates as 

but weak-minded people in sentimental England and some 
even in logical Prance who are on the look-out for a new light 
from the East. 
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folk? I and my men will undertake the job.” Accordingly 
one week-end Rahim and his merry men came up fifty miles 
to Wazirabad. They did their work well. We killed some 
good boars, and I fed and rewarded the beaters. A few days 
after they had gone back, the Wazirabad people represented 
to me that in future they would undertake to get the pig out 
without extraneous help. This they said had cost them dear. 
Rahim’s men had gone, hut apparently two buffaloes ami a 
pair of oxen had gone with them ! Bui Rahim 1 am sure had 
nothing to do with it. 

Rahim’s great reputation was in pan due to hi* never having 
been proved guilty. I asked him how he had so long and 
successfully evaded justice. He said mainly by bribes. I 
asked, “Whom did you bribe?” He replied, “Whom did 
I not bribe? It has cost me from start if* finish Rs.30,000. I 
bribed the local petty officials, the police, and even the 
magistrates.” I then asked him, “ Did you ever bribe a Sahib 
(British official)?” He said, “Once, but he was a Kiraui 
(Eurasian), and he gave me timely information of an intended 
round-up by the police. When the police came they found 
nothing.” I said to him, “ If I lutd been a magistrate here, 
I’d have had you in jail in a month.” llis reply was, “ It 
was the mercy of God that you were not a magistrate ncre in 
those fays. Now I no longer thieve. Hast and pray.” There 
was some truth in this, if not all the truth. 

In 1894, towards the end of the tie!dement, I was also 
given charge of the district and the criminal administration 
for about a year. The knowledge I had acquired in my four 
and a half years’ touring included a with? acquaintance with 
the ways of the thieves, bribe-takers, and other criminals. I 
made use of that knowledge to clear things up. The thieving 
fraternity and their friends thought that this was not playing 
the game; that I was making use of confidences reposed in 
me when I was not a magistrate. 

Bribe-taking among the officials is perhaps the: worst evil in 
Oriental administration and the most difficult to combat. I 
have always tried to fight it, but not always with success j for 







Sahib f ” I said, “ I don’t know why that should interest 
you ; but it happens to be Rs.1,200 (£80) per month.” He 
exclaimed, “ Is that all ? Why even our sub-inspector of 

The western half of the district was coming under canal 
irrigation from the newly-constructed Lower Chenab Canal 
(now the greatest irrigation system in the world and watering 
two and a half million acres of crops annually) while the 
Settlement was in progress. 

rural 'economy, the ultimate results of which it was at the 

able, as I thought, though not quite logical. Sir Dennis Fitz¬ 
patrick, as Lieutenant-Governor, had to deal with them. He 
had an exceptionally clear and logical mind. He did not like 

them. I stayed a few days at Government House for the 
purpose. The first morning he called me into Ills office, 
showed me an elaborate alternative scheme which he had 
evolved, asked me to consider it and discuss it with him next 
da 7 . Next morning he asked me what I thought of his plan. 
I said, " The only flaw I can find in it is that it won’t work, 
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Work in the district was so absorbing that it left little 
leisure for mixing closely with the people of Gujranwala, the 
headquarters town, or of the other towns in the district. 

They were generally officials of the various departments, 
legal practitioners, traders, etc., with whom as Settlement 
Officer I had not much to do. Now and again I had to.inter¬ 
passing of the Land Alienation Actj the moneyed ^classes in 





force was inadequate and that military arrangements were 
necessary. Knowing that at Amritsar ami Kasur a few days 
before similar mobs had murdered every Kuropean tliey rould 
lay hands on, I realised the danger to the small British emn- 
munityat Gujranwala,and at once asked thegeueral (Sir William 
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and the rebels were attacking the jail and threatening the 
Treasury building in which the English women and children 
had taken refuge. Eight bombs were dropped, four exploded, 
some twelve or sixteen of the crowd, including unfortunately 
a few boys who had no business to be there, were killed. The 
mobs at once dispersed and the situation was saved. That 
was at 3 p.m. Some troops from the north arrived at ten 
o’clock that night. Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien, the late 
Deputy-Commissioner, who had been hurriedly recalled and 
sent back by me that afternoon, then took charge of the 
situation. Next day eighteen of the ringleaders' of the rebel¬ 
lious movement were arrested. They included many prominent 
agitators of the Hindu Intelligentsia class, legal practitioners 
(including two barristers, one of whom became an approver), 
traders, etc. After due enquiry they were sent up for trial 
before a tribunal of three Civil Judges, two British and one 
Indian. The President was a Judge of the Punjab High Court. 

Eight of these leaders were eventually convicted of rebel¬ 
lion, conspiracy to wage war, commit arson, etc., and sentenced 
to various terms of transportation or imprisonment. By that 
time I had left the Province. My successor considerably 
reduced the sentences a few months after; but six months 
later, in December, 1919, all got the benefit of the general 
amnesty advised by Mr. Montagu to create a favourable 
atmosphere for his Reforms Scheme which had just gone 
through Parliament. This premature clemency, as might 
have been expected, completely failed to produce the hoped- 
for result. The amnestied criminals of Gujranwala, as of 
Lahore, Amritsar, etc., posed as martyrs, became heroes 
among the seditious element, and hastened to prove them¬ 
selves more hostile than ever to the Government which had 
shown itself so lenient. Hence it happened that in Gujran- 
wala these “ martyrs ” soon got control of local politics ; for 
in the local view who could stand up against men of whom 
the once powerful British Government had shown itself to be 
afraid ? One of them became President and another Secretary 
of the Municipal Committee. They marked their displeasure 
with me by passing a solemn resolution that the “ O’Dwyer 
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with long manes, coats as glossy as silk, and were beautifully 
groomed and kept by their picturesque drivers who were said 
to be imported from Russia. Our Jehu drove his fine pair at 
headlong speed down the splendid Chauss^e for a mile or so, 
then stopped opposite a place of refreshment and made signs 
to us to enjoy ourselves while he rubbed down his smoking 
steeds and burnished up his equipage. This manceuvre he 










We continued our journey to Orsova on the Danube, 
famous for its nightingales, its caviare, and its Tzigan minstrels, 
where our request for a bath was met with the derisive reply 
that Father Danube was only half a mile olt. Thence on to 
Belgrade, which interested me. A member of our family, the 
subject of one of the most, tombing Irish laments, corre¬ 
sponding to the Scotch “ Lochaber No More,” “Shaun 
O’Dcira Glanna ” (John O’Owyer of the (den), who h;ul gone 
into exile and joined the Austrian Army after die siege of 
Limerick, had been killed there fighting against the Turks in 
1712. There was a tradition that a monument had been 
erected to 1dm in one of the Belgrade churches, but I could 
find no trace of it. Belgrade was also interesting because, as 
in Ireland, the pig was the basis of rural economy. Indeed in 
Serbia it was then the great political factor. Serbian finances 
depended mainly on the export of swine, and her powerful 
neighbour, Austria, whenevev site thought Serbia was becoming 
too independent, would put on the screw by prohibiting tills 
import, and thus teaching Serbia her place. 

At Buda-Pesth and Vienna we were fortunate in hitting off 
the Hungarian and Viennese “ Derbies,” run on successive 
Sundays. Vienna was then certainly the most beautiful and 
the most delightful city in Europe. Goldsmith's lines— 


—were written of France, but arc even more applicable to 
Vienna under the Empire. We saw the Emperor, Franz. 
Josef, at the races. The Grand Military, a great race, 
brought out twenty-three officers in uniform riding their own 
horses. The winner belonged to the Emperor’s old regiment, 
and the Emperor congratulated him with a kiss. 

When the^ horses for the Derby cantered past, we were 
uncertain which to back, While discussing their m ‘ 
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ourselves, a friendly voice behind us said in English, “ You 
can’t do better than back Tokio.” We asked him his reasons, 
and he replied, “ I should know something about the horse as 
I trained him.” 

That was good enough for us. Tokio carried our money, 

At that time nearly all the trainers and most of the jockeys 
in Vienna and Buda-Pesth were English. Some Austrian friends 
explained that they preferred this as the Englishmen were a 
separate colony and perfectly straight. One remembers how 
well they were treated as prisoners of war later, even to the 
extent of being released for the day when the races were on. 

After a run through the Austrian Tyrol, a short stay in 
Munich where I saw the insane ex-King at Mass one Sunday, a 
trip up the Rhine to Cologne, we arrived in Paris via Brussels 
in time to see the Grand Prix, and to lose our money by back¬ 
ing an English horse. 

The middle of June found us in London in time for Ascot, 
after three months’ delightful rambling. 

I 9pent the summer with my people in Ireland, which was 
then prosperous and comparatively peaceful, though still 
divided by the Parnellite split. Ireland indeed without some 
such split would not be Ireland. 

Before leaving India I had got permission to spend nine 
months—which would count as Indian service—in Russia to 
qualify as interpreter in Russian. 

In November, 1895, I went to Russia with a soldier friend 
bent on the same object. We spent a week in St. Petersburg, 
where an Oxford acquaintance who was tutor to the Grand 
Dukes Boris and Cyril (now the claimant to the Romanoff 
throne), sons of the Grand Duke Vladimir, showed me round 

I met with a most friendly reception from General Annenkoff, 
the celebrated irrigation and railway engineer, who was respon¬ 
sible for the construction of the Trans-Caspian Railway 
through Askabad, Merv, and Bokhara to Samarkand. At his 
suggestion I decided to traverse that route when I had acquired 
. some knowledge of the language. For this purpose I settled 
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down with two other friends from India 
civilian, in Moscow, with the well-known i 
Karlevna von Kota (she had been married 
I never met a more capable and successful to, 

I do not think any of her numerous English 
very searching interpreter’s test. She took i 
than I did in the fact that a year later 1 
records in the way of marks. 

Winter life in Moscow with skating, tdn 
very fascinating. Russians are quick to mal 
hospitable almost to a fault. There was ; 

English colony. It was then full of vigour at 
but is now in exile and reduced to want by tire cruel con¬ 
fiscations of the Soviet Government. Many of my friends are 
dragging out an exiguous existence in England, while pressing 
their claims for compensation and hoping for the day when 
they may be able to return and restart their enterprises. 
Marya Karlevna discouraged association with the English- 
speaking people. But one feels drawn to one’s own folk in a 
foreign country. In my own case this led to my engagement 
and marriage—after my return to England—the source of all 
my subsequent happiness. 

After four months’ hard work at the language, I thought I 
had acquired enough to enable me to sec something of the 
country. So at Easter time in 1896 two Anglo-Indian col¬ 
leagues, E. D. Maclagan (afterwards my successor as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab) and H. J. Maynard (afterwards 
Maclagan’s colleague in the Punjab Government) and myself 
set forth from Moscow for Samarkand and Tashkent via 
Baku, the Caspian, Uzun Ada, Mcrv, and Bokhara. 

Here I need only mention a few episodes of that very interest¬ 
ing journey. At Uzun Ada we boarded the comfortable 
train de luxe, which ran twice a week to Samarkand—a fifty- 
hours’ journey. In those days British travellers on the Trans- 
Caspian line were regarded with some suspicion ; hut wo had 
obtained the necessary authorisation from the Russian l'oreign 
Office and also from Baron Rostofftseff, the Governor of 
Samarkand, to whom we had letters of introduction. All 





1 


went well till we had passed Askabad, the capital of Trans- 
Caspia, of which General Kuropatkin, by repute a strong 
Anglophobe, was Governor-General. Then at a small station 
in the desert, a courteous military officer (corresponding to a 
C.I.D. official) demanded to see our papers. We showed him 
the Foreign Office permit and General Rostofftsefi’s telegram. 
These did not satisfy him, as we had no permit from General 
Kuropatkin. We pointed out that we had permission to visit 
Samarkand, and that necessarily involved passing through 
Trans-Caspia. He replied that it might be so, but we 
could not be allowed to proceed further till the matter was 
referred to General Kuropatkin and the Foreign and War 
Offices at St. Petersburg. The prospect of being held up for 
three or four days, and possibly longer, at this wayside station 
was not pleasant. So I asked the officer to come into the train 
with us and discuss the matter over a cup of tea. No Russian 

train moved on, and we began to talk over other matters with 

latest production at the Moscow Imperial Opera House, etc. 
I then suggested he should dine with us in the restaurant car 
which had an excellent cuisine. He again consented, and a 
venerable Russian missionary who had spent years among the 
Buddhist Buriats of Eastern Siberia also joined the party. 

Caucasian wines of great potency. The dinner was a great 
success. The wine flowed freely and we had all forgotten we 

panions calmly got up to retire for the night! This re¬ 
awakened all the official suspicions of our officer, which a good 
dinner and strong wine had laid to rest. I inwardly cursed 
the Scotch stolidity and the English rigidity which had led 
them to desert me in a critical situation. To the officer’s 


enquiries as to the strange conduct of my friends, I replied 
that I had their passports in my pocket and would make them 
over to him. This to some extent mollified him. The kindly 
old Padre came to the rescue with “ tales of far Cathay,” 




possible with the indigenous system, and allowed all civil— 
and of course religious—matters to be dealt with by the 
native procedure, which generally followed the law of the 
Kuran. Both the Governor at Samarkand and the Deputy- 
Governor-General at Tashkent told us that this was done 


advisedly to throw on the people themselves the odium 
attaching to decisions whicli might be largely based on false 

the Kazi’s Court which we attended the eases were disposed 
of promptly and sensibly. The British Government in India 
attempted a somewhat similar system in its early stages ; but 
was later compelled by the force of circumstances and public 
opinion to assume full judicial control. 

The Russian system was generally more primitive than our 
system in India, and offered fewer points of contact and 
collision with the native population which was exclusively 







I felt that the Russian officials had adopted a wise policy and 
even ventured to tell them so. 
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cavalry on that occasion he expressed the greatest contempt; 
the infantry, he said, stood their ground Kite men at first, but 

they had not a chance against his Cossacks. He told us of the 
hurried retreat of the British officers, so hurried that some of 
them had left their boots behind (he had shown us these 
earlier in the Military Museum). He alleged that after the 
battle, the Afghans were so enraged with their British advisers 
that he sent the latter a message offering to take them under 
Russian protection, and he finished his account of Penjdeh 
by saying: “ On that day the British prestige in Asia suffered 
not a little ”—which was true. But at heart he professed to 
be a true Caucasian, proud of their long resistance to the 

which he said were inspired by a jealousy of and a desire to 


keep down Caucasian ideals. Later, as he warmed more and 
more to the subject, I discovered one reason for this attitude. 
Af&er Penjdeh, Alikhanoff'was lionised as a popular hero, 
rewarded with honours and high military rank and appointed 
Governor of Trahs-Caspia. There he kept open house, and 
entertained many guests, including foreigners, at shooting 
parties, etc. This aroused the jealousy of some of his Russian 
colleagues. A cabal (according to him) was started against him. 
He was accused of bribery and tried by a court-martial which 
reported against him. The case came up to the Tsar (Alex¬ 
ander III) who wrote, “This man has deserved well of the 
State and must not be disgraced.” Accordingly he was trans¬ 
ferred to the Caucasus as Inspector-General of Police. 
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O’Driscoll, I think, by name. I asked him if the seven-mile 
race was a fact. His reply was, “ Begor it is, and it’s meself 
that has to ride it.” 

But as the gift of—I will call it—imagination is as strong 
in the Irish as in the Poles, I still want further evidence as to 

I returned finally from Russia in September, passed as 
Russian interpreter in October, got married in November, and 
returned to India and my old haunts at Lahore in December, 
1896. 
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CHAPTER VI 

PUNJAB AND RAJl’UTANA (lHr)7~I<K>0 

O N my return toX.,ahorcat (lie end of 1896 Sir Dennis 
Fitzpatrick was near the end uf Ids term aa Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor. His rather stem jutlieial outlook 
on men and things had softened under the influence 
of wide administrative responsibilities, and in spite of certain 
laudable but not easily workable orders regarding supplies to 
officers on tour which lie had issued at the outset, both die 
services and the people had come to esteem him as a high- 
minded, able and, at heart, kindly Governor. 

In the spring of 1897 he was succeeded by vSir W. M. Young, 







generally taken measures, though not always timely or adequate, 
to ease the burden and keep the people on the land. This 
policy had been impressed on successive rulers by the British 
Political Agents representing the paramount power. The 

put on a sound basis by a British Settlement Ofliccr twenty 
years before I was deputed to revise the work. Indeed, one 
may lay it down as a general principle, that wherever an 
Indian State is found to be well organised and well administered, 
the foundations have been well and truly laid by some capable 
British administrator. 

This usually happened when the paramount power had to 
assume a general supervision of the State in the interests of a 
minor Ruler, who, on his investiture with ruling powers, 
found a full treasury and a smooth-running administra¬ 
tive machine. Alwar had been through more than one of 
such minorities. The young Maharaja, who last year was one 
of India’s representatives at the League of Nations, and a 
very competent one, was a minor in 1897, and the administra¬ 
tion was being carried on by a capable State Council under 
the general control of the British Political Agent. My work 
as Settlement Commissioner was therefore on much the same 
lines as in Gujranwala. The chief differences were : 

(1) That I had to import most of the subordinate staff 
from the Punjab to prepare the maps, records, and assessment 
data, and train the inefficient local agency to carry on the 


(2) That my assessments had to be approved, not only by 
the State authorities, but also by the Government of India as 
guardian of the minor Maharaja. 
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I have never worked harder i 
Rajputana. To satisfy oneself 
one was responsible for, it was 

:e hills and difficu 



dition and capacity of 

shade with the group- 
their help and that of 


*s Indinr 


, Lt through t 
of the village in detail, at the same time disposing as far as 
possible of all pending disputes as to title, shares, right9 of 
absentees and absconders, boundaries, revenue-free grants, 
village officers, partitions of common land, landlord and tenant. 

The settlement in public of tens of thousands of such dis¬ 
putes, which often had been going on for generations, in the 
presence of the parties, and after personal enquiry on the spot 
by my assistants and myself was, I think, more appreciated 
than anything else. 

Nothing gives more confidence to the Indian peasant than 
the feeling that he has had a fair hearing, and I think ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of our decisions, whether original or on 
appeal from the orders of my Indian assistants, were accepted 
as a final settlement without demur or appeal. The ordinary 
State Courts, many of whose functions we took over for the 
time being, may have suffered, but the saving to the people 
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latures are now, under the Reforms Scheme, so dominated by 
the big landlords or.the capitalists of the towns, or by a com¬ 
bination of both, that it has already become almost impossible 
—as the whittling away of the recently proposed “ Tenants 







panther had broken into the shecpfold of an adjoining village. 
The shepherd had rushed to the rescue of his flock, seized the 














CHAPTER VII 


L ORD CURZON came out as Viceroy in 1899. He had 
by many years’ Asiatic travel, and by his experience 
as Under-Secretary in the Foreign Office, acquired a 
Ji knowledge, unique in a Viceroy, of those Frontier, 
Afghan, and Central Asian questions which, since the advance 
of Russia in Central Asia, have bulled so large in Indian 




























Officer, and I decided to accompany him. 

The column consisted of five hundred men of the 53rd and 
54th'Sikhs, eighty sabres of the 21st (Punjab) Cavalry, and 
two mountain guns, not howitzers unfortunately. We 


Gumatti Pass under cover of pickets thrown out on the hills 
on both sides. Fortunately we met with no resistance in this 
Thermopyhe where a dozen men could have held up a brigade. 
We got into the open ground surrounding the bandit’s fort 
about nine o’clock, and the cavalry scoured the plain to round 
up possible enemies. Some “ friendlies ” told us that Sailgi 
was. in the fort with some half-dozen comrades, but would 
never surrender. We wished, if possible, to effect our object 
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with a party of Sappers, made a dash for the fort under cover 
of a strong fire from our side, threw himself into the ditch, 
kid two time-fuses to explode the gun-cotton, and by a 
miracle all got back unharmed. It was a gallant act, and won him 
the D.S.O., for he had to run the risk twice, as the first fuses 



this and, though the Sikh Subadar was shot down, they got 
into the bastion. The outlaws driven out of the bastion took 
cover under a traverse in the enclosure and kept up a brisk fire 
on our men. White, the Adjutant, a cheery and gallant fellow, 
had made a bet that he would avenge his Colonel and get 
Sailgi that day. He raised his head just over the parapet to 
take aim, and his skull was shattered by a bullet. Meantime 
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the rifle, saying, “ No, Sailgi. The Sahib has given you no 
cause. He has spoken you fair.” And Sailgi obeyed. He 
was a brave man and not without his own sense of honour. 

Our success at Gumatti was fortunately completed just 



tion ”). The Mullah was defiant, though his companion begged 
him to ask for forgiveness. Fie had probably noticed that I was 
unarmed, having rashly left my revolver behind. I now had 
to see the thing through at- all costs. The Mullah began 
fumbling in his loose clothes for the long knife that a Bannuchi 














on to predict what would happen to the Dauris if they did 
not impose a restriction. At this point he crashed. He wished 
to say, “ I will play the role of prophet and tell you what will 


happen.” But his knowledge of Pushtu was not so accurate 
as I had hoped, and he began : “ Zah paighambar yam,” i.e. 
" I am the Prophet ” (Muhamed). The blasphemous words 
fell like a thunderbolt on the assembly. I believe they expected 
fire to fall from heaven to consume the impious speaker. I 
hastily intervened, got him to make a fresh start and renounce 
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the evil-smelling village had attacked a party of British officers 
playing golf outside the fort, had wounded one with a dagger, 
but had been rounded up by some Dogra sepoys and werc^ 
laid out by some well-directed blows from a “ mashie ” before 
they could carry out their murderous design. There was 
reason to believe that they had been lying up in the village 
that morning, and if we had ridden through it we might have 
met the fate which has befallen so many British officers in the 
Tochi Valley. Two or throe of the fanatics Were promptly 
tried and executed under the Murderous Outrages Regula¬ 
tion. The leader, who had been brought down by a blow 
from Captain Langhorne, R. A., a man of magnificent physique, 
explained at his trial, “ I thought I was attacking a human 
being ( insan ), I did not expect to find myself up against an 

The settlement work in the beautiful Kurram Valley—also 
outside British India—proceeded much more smoothly. The 
Turis, who are the predominant tribe, are Shiahs by religion. 
They are by no means fanatical, and very well disposed to the 
British Political and Militia officers, who help them to hold 
their borders against hostile Sunni tribes on two sides and the 
Amir’s subjects on the third. In that grim and generally 
sterile borderland of harsh rocks and almost impassable moun¬ 
tain ranges, the Kurram Valley nestling under the majestic 
snow-clad Sufaid Koh (as high as its synonym Mt. Blanc) 
with its wooded glens, its crystal-clear .streams,^ its luxuriant 

an earthly paradise rivalling Kashmir. 

Lord Roberts drove out the Afghan conquerors in 1879, and 
had his headquarters here for some months while preparing 
for his famous march on Kabul over the Peiwar Kotal. The 
site of his temporary house is still pointed out. 

Having no British officer available for the settlement work, 
and knowing how difficult it would be for a Mohammedan 
official to keep clear of the local factions, I decided to appoint 
a Brahmin from the Punjab, Pandit Ganga Sahai, in whose 
judgment and integrity I had full confidence. The appoint¬ 
ment, though much criticised at the time, proved to be a 
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complete success. The Pandit acquired an enormous influence 
over the people by reason of his straightness and impartiality, 
and though our first survey-parties were fired upon in some 
of the remote glens, the work was thereafter carried out 
without a hitch. 

One morning, being in camp with the Pandit at the foot 
of the Peiwar Kotal—the pass leading into Afghanistan—-I 
decided to scale it and see how Roberts had fought his way 

Militia as guides and escort. I was quicker up hill than the 
Pandit and got to the top alone. While wandering round and 
trying to pick out the topography with a map, I suddenly 
found myself surrounded by a party of Afghan soldiers. They 
told me I was their prisoner, having trespassed over the 
boundary. My remonstrances and plea that the violation of 
the boundary, which was not marked, was a pure accident, 
produced no effect. They talked of taking me away to an 
Afghan fort some miles off, where I should await orders from 
Kabul—an affair of weeks. I said to them, “ You and your 
people come’ across our border every day into Parachinar and 
other places without let or hindrance, and yet if a British 
official steps across your boundary it is a crime ! and the Amir 
is proud to call himself our ally 1 ” This line of argument did 
v more harm than good. Fortunately at this stage the Pandit 

clear to the Afghans, who would have been quite reasonable 
but for a Persian-speaking Kabuli of the Effendi type, that if 
they made any more fuss every Afghan within the Kurram 
Valley—and there were many—would at once be put under 
arrest. This argument, backed by my armed Turi escort, 
prevailed, and I was released from Afghan custody. 

The incident is trivial, but the moral is clear, namely, that in 
dealing with bullies the threat of effective retaliation is more * 
effective than the arguments of high diplomacy. I bore this 
in mind in dealing with the Afghan immigrants, who were 
terrorising the North Punjab in 1915 and 1916: Taking 
advantage of the absence of the local manhood, who had 
flocked to the colours, these bands, who come down annually 





I am afraid the an.tiety of the Simla Foreign Office to 
conciliate Afghan sentiment led in a few years to the resump¬ 
tion of our old-time attitude of fawning on the Afghans. 
This feeling culminated in the Treaty of 1021. which weakly 


condoned the treacherous Afghan aggression of May, 1919— 
dintejed to synchronise with the Indian rebellion of April, 
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1919—and enabled the vainglorious Afghans to boast, and 

had won the last Afghan War. 

Much of my time on the Frontier was taken up with irriga¬ 
tion schemes. Those divided themselves into two categories— 
the rough but fairly efficient indigenous systems, constructed 
by the tribes or the Afghan Governors prior to our rule and 
worked by the people themselves under official supervision, 



compounded for by a money payment. Thus, for killing a 
man there is a scale of blood-money (like the webrgelt of the 
Anglo-Saxons), varying from tribe to tribe, but generally 
between six hundred and two thousand Kabuli rupees. The 
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even the child in the womb being taken into account! One 







area (where British writs did not run), but, finding a good 
target on our side of the boundary, had been tempted to shoot. 
He killed his man, but, unwisely for him, did not move the 
body across the border line. “ A ” was sentenced to fourteen 





















table, sixteen in number, and almost raised the roof by their 
volume of sound. Finally as the time came for the loyal 
toasts, they formed up behind the Amir’s chair, and redoubled 
their efforts as a special compliment to him. Then they 
slowly filed out. As the stirring strains died away. Sir Harold 
Deane turned to the Amir and said, “ I hope Your Highness 
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North-West Frontier in 1909 when he was due to retire; and 
the selection of Roos-Keppel—a comparatively junior but 
very able Political Officer—caused some heartburnings to me 
and others. Deane, like Ibbetson, died within a month or 
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attempted to “ carry on ” by a series of makeshift expedients 
which varied with the character and outlook of the local 
Political Officers in charge. 

All of them rightly recognised that one cause of the 
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(the Committee of Union and Progress) will begin by ruining 
the Sultan, then they will ruin Turkey; and they may end 
(God forbid) by injuring Islam.” These words made a deep 
impression on me. Many will say that they were prophetic ; 
but all will agree that the present Ni2am has shown a gracious 
and kindly feeling in recently granting a liberal allowance of 
£4000 yearly to the last of the Sultan Khalifas, who has been 








made, racial or religious. 

In my time the Prime Minister, Maharaja Sir Kishem 
Parshad, a most courteous, kindly, and cultivated gentleman, 
was a Hindu, but I think one of his wives was a Mohammedan ; 
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endeavoured to tone it down, that the British official was 
insistent, and so the offending letter went through. How¬ 
ever, Faridun Jang was only too glad to take it back and 
substitute for it one which lost nothing by being temperately 

A few years later, as Agent to the Governor-General in 
Central India, I was able to make use of my Hyderabad 






Police, and the feudal magnate, with true Mogul courtesy, 
sacrificed the strident recital of his greatness on the altar of 


sleep. 

In 1908-9 motoring had come into favour in India, and the 
Nizam had a fleet of some thirty care. The head chauffeur 
was an Englishman and an expert driver. To'please his 
master’s desire for rapid movement, he now and then out¬ 
rageously exceeded all speed limits, not realising how Orientals 



pace exceeded twenty or twenty-five miles. Still the com¬ 
plaints continued. 

I then decided to tackle the trouble at the source. One 
day at some function I saw the Nizam’s car and the English 
chauffeur. I called the latter aside, complimented him on his 
skill, and said I hoped he had not had any more casualties. 













Assistant Resident’s house had collapsed, 

later. An ox and cart had been deposited 
tree in the Residency park. 

Fortunately, by this time the flood hs 
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and rapidly went down. We were able with some difficulty to 
rescue the servants from the Assistant Resident’s house by 
joining hands and forming a line through the flood. 





appalling extent of the catastrophe I obtained his sanction to j 
my appealing to the Sheriffs of Bombay and Calcutta to start l 
Relief Funds, and to my holding a meeting for the same ! 
purpose jointly with his leading officials and the British Civil 
and Military Authorities in Secunderabad. All these appeals 
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practical sympathy shown to them and the prompt measures 
taken for their temporary accommodation—over one hundred 
thousand were homeless—pending the clearing of the ruins 
and rebuilding of their houses. 

The calamity showed how strong is the tie that binds 
together the British Government and its “ faithful ally ”— 
the Nizam. Never was this made clearer than when Turkey 
joined our enemies in November, 1914. The present Nizam, 
the leading Mohammedan and the Ruler of the Premier State 
in India, issued a most timely manifesto exhorting all Indian 
Mohammedans not to be shaken in their allegiance to the 
King-Emperor and his Government. 

The months of October and November following the floods 
were very unhealthy, though we escaped the threatened 

I began, for the first time, to suffer from malaria, and was 
glad, when Sir Charles Bayley came back, to run home on 
leave early in December. 

A winter in Tipperary, with three days’ hunting a week, 
soon set me up. While at home I had an interview with Lord 
Morley, then Secretary of State for India, at the India Office. 
He discussed Indian and other affairs very freely. He regarded 
the prosecution of Tilak in the previous autumn by Lord 
Sydenham’s Government in Bombay (which ended in his 

mistake and likely to make Tilak a martyr. I ventured to 
differ with him, pointing out that it was a question whether 
Tilak or the British Government was to rule, in the Deccan. 
Knowing Lord Morley’s acquaintance with Irish politics, I 
likened Tilak’s power to Parnell’s in his zenith, only Tilak was 
infinitely more anti-British. Morley said he had found 
Parnell a splendid man of business, whose word once given 
could be trusted, and he quoted Parnell as having once said 
to him, “ Either give us Home Rule or govern us as a Crown 
Colony.” Morley, however, went on to say that there was no 
parallel between India and Ireland as regards political claims 
and capacity. But in some ways he appeared surprisingly 
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Thus like most British politicians who have never been to 
India, he showed no real understanding of the caste question; 
and he believed that the Mohammedans of the Punjab were 
Shiahs, though nearly all are Sunnis. Talking of Hyderabad, 
he asked if the great Salar Jang, the far-sighted Minister who 
gave us such valuable help in the mutiny, was not a Hindu ! 

This ignorance was, however, surpassed by a subsequent 
Liberal Secretary of State (Mr. Montagu) who, having 
brought about the appointment of an Indian barrister, whose 
name at once proclaimed him to be a Hindu, to a high judicial 
office, asked a visitor if the appointment had not given general 
satisfaction to the Mohammedans of the Province 1 

Lord Morley also remarked how satisfactory it was that the 
North-West Frontier was now so peaceful. I retorted that 
you could only call it peace by shutting your eyes to facts. 
This roused him into saying, '* I see you belong to the forward 
school of Political Officers.” To which I replied that I did 
not belong to any school; that it was ray business on the 
Frontier to look after the revenue administration. In doing 
so I went up and down the Frontier at least twice a year, and 
was met by complaints of frequent raids with murder and 
dacoity by the Mahsuds and other trans-border tribes. Our 
subjects paid revenue to us as the price of protection, and they 
complained that we did not protect them, or allow them to 
protect themselves; for we had taken away their arms. I 
said to Lord Morley, “ When this is said to me, I cannot 
honestly look those men in the face.” Lord Morley did not 
•’ pursue the subject, but I may note here that our x /?>v n people 
are now allowed arms for self-defence. He wash'd;.;! friendly 
^ and asked me to see him again. Next year where I came home 
\ on leave from Hyderabad I asked more than once for an inter- 
.} view, but he was unable to fit it in. 

Perhaps I may say here, quite apart from my own case, that 
the aloofness of the India Office from officers home on leave has 

which Secretaries and Under-Secretaries of State often display 
in Indian affairs. Their doors are usually open to any Indian 
politician, however extreme in his views and even though he 
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Madras seemed to have elaborate rules and regulations to 
meet every phase of an old-established and well-defined 
Administration and to insist oil a scrupulous adherence to 

new and unexpected problems were constantly coming up 

I may not have been an impartial observer, but the atten¬ 
tion to detail struck me as meticulous, and th,e caution before 
taking action as excessive. At that time a wave of sedition, 
originating from the revolutionary movement of 1907-8 in 
Bengal, was sweeping down the east coast. The chief propa¬ 
gandists were B. C. Pal, a Bengali, and one Siva, a local agitator, 
and they held inflammatory meetings at many of the chief 

tions. In one district the Collector (Ashe), or head of the 
local administration, was murdered. B. C. Pal was, however, 
allowed to pursue his meteoric career through. Madras un¬ 
checked. It was not till much later that he was brought to 
book and imprisoned for defiance of the law in another 
Province. Compare this with Ibbetson’s prompt action 
against Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh in the Punjab in 1907. 

In the Hyderabad Residency area we had a similar attempt to 
stir up trouble by a Mahratta Brahmin pleader from British 
India. I at once ordered his removal. He attempted to take 
refuge dose by in the Nizam’s jurisdiction. But the Nizam’s 
Government, with that spirit of loyal co-operation which has 
always characterised them in dealing with sedition, promptly 
excluded him, and the movement at once collapsed. 

Social life in Ootacamund was pleasant enough. There was 
first-rate hunting, admirably organised, of which the Governor, 
Sir Arthur Lawley, and his sporting family were the keenest 
followers, till his son, a young officer in the 13th Hussars, was 
killed in the hunting field by the horse falling over him in one 
of those treacherous bogs so common in the valleys of the 
Nilgiris. The tragedy cast a gloom over Ootacamund. 

In July I returned to Hyderabad. The Nizam had two 
beautiful residences in <( Ooty,” but rarely made use of them, 
preferring his palace at Hyderabad. I saw a good, deal of him 








CHAPTER ,.IX 


CENTRA!. INDIA (19IO-I3) 

W HILE on leave home, I was offered and 
accepted the appointment of Acting-Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India, vice 
Colonel Sir Hugh Daly transferred to Mysore. 

with an interval of six months’ leave in 1912, till I was trans¬ 
ferred to the Punjab in May, 1913. 

The work in Central India was much more varied and interest¬ 
ing than in Hyderabad. There, one had only to conduct the 

one had to deal with one hundred and fourteen States, several 
of which were, from one cause or another, temporarily 
under British administration and therefore under the direct 
control of the Agent to the Governor-General. The States 
covered an area of over one hundred thousand square miles, 
stretching from the Nerbudda on the south to the Chambal 
and the Jamna on the north, with a population of about 
fourteen millions. Among the rulers were Rajput Princes of 
the bluest blood claiming descent from the sun.and the moon, 
Mohammedan Nawabs tracing their title back to the Mogul 
Empire, parts of which had fallen to them as military adven¬ 
turers or successful commanders, andMahratta conquerors of the 
eighteenth century from the Deccan. Excepting the Rajputs, 

hereditary connection with the areas or the peoples over whom 
they ruled. These were mainly composed of the great mass 
of Hindu (Sndra) cultivators who recognised and paid taxes 
to the Ruler of the time being, whatever his race, religion, or 






then had ruled all this country, became more or less willing 
feudatories of the Delhi Emperor. He ruled through his 
Mohammedan Deputy, the Subadar of Malwa. But the 
Rajputs under Alcbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan were treated 
with tolerance and consideration. They had to pay tribute 
or supply military contingents, as circumstances demanded, 
and many of them rose to high office in the Imperial armies. 
The ill-timed bigotry of Aurangzib steadily alienated their 
loyalty towards the end of his reign, and some at least made 
overtures to their Mahratta co-religionists in the Deccan, 
who under Sivaji had successfully rebelled against Aurangzib, 
to come and help them to throw off the now oppressive yoke of 
the Mohammedans. The Mahratta invasions began early in the 
eighteenth century; the invaders were received with enthu¬ 
siasm by the Rajputs of Malwa and Bundelkand, whom they 
treated with great consideration at first. Taking advantage 
of this, and of the weakness of the decaying Mogul Empire 
under Aurangzib’s feeble successors, the Mahrattas had suc¬ 
ceeded by 1742 in establishing themselves so firmly that the 
Peishwa, or Brahmin head of the Mahratta Confederacy, was 
able to secure from Delhi a sanad or deed of grant appointing 










Ditch still bears testimony to the fear they inspired, and were 
even threatening the heart of the Mogul Empire at Delhi. 
The crushing defeat of the Mahratta Confederacy by Ahmad 
Shah and his Afghans at Panipat in 1761, gave a blow for the 






Scfhdia, IJolkar, and 
ever, allowed to reta 


The period 1800-18 was one of steadily growing disorder 
and anarchy in Central India, and is still known as the Gardikaka 
■umkt (time of trouble). The Mahratta Chiefs were often 
fighting with one another or with their Suzerain at Poona ; 
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possession of all parties in the territories which had been left 
to them by the Treaty of Mandsaur (1820), to ease the burden 
of the Rajput States and Estates which had fallen under 
Mahratta sway by reducing and defining their obligations to, 
their Mahratta overlords, and, finally, to secure them against 
future aggression by giving them sanads, or guarantees, from 
the Paramount Power. This task was carried out by Malcolm 
and his assistants with extraordinary skill, tact, and knowledge 
of local conditions. The best proof of its worth is that it has 
stood the test of a century’s working. Doubtless, the stereo¬ 
typing of the conditions which were found in existence in 1818- 
20 to some extent interfered with the natural development, 
under which a few great Mahratta States would probably have 
swallowed all the rest, and gave rise to certain anomalies and 
inconveniences. The most serious of these is the perplexing 
manner in which many States, instead of being a compact whole, 
aresplit up into fragments (sometimes over a dozen) often widely 
apart, representing the areas in their effective possession when 
the settlement took place. It would have led to infinite 
confusion and delay, at a time when, above all things, the land 
wanted rest, to endeavour by exchanges to bring the territories 
of each State within a ring-fence; and fortunately the formula 
of “self-determination” had not then been evolved. This 
settlement was the beginning of an era of peace and prosperity 
in the sorely-ravaged and harassed land. 

It was, however, inevitable that the great Mahratta States, 
as they recovered from the shock of defeat, should endeavour, 
and often on reasonable or at least plausible grounds, to extend 
their authority and jurisdiction over their feudatories by 
encroaching on the status guaranteed to the latter by Malcolm’s 
settlement. This fact furnishes the key to most of the political 
history of Central India for the last hundred years. It has 
given rise to two distinct schools of thought among Political 
Officers. The pro-Durbar (State) section argue that it will 
conduce to good administration if the rights of independent 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, escheat, excise, customs, etc., 
guaranteed by us to the feudatories (generally the old Rajput 
Rulers) are absorbed by the Mahratta overlord, who would 







were the political authorities for many of the Native States, 
e.g. in Bombay, Madras, and the Punjab ; and their subsequent 
protests were disregarded. Some relaxation of control, especi¬ 
ally in the case of many large States with well-organised systems 
of administration and efficient agencies to work it, was certainly 
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the toman nature which goes to make history; if you tty 
to do so history will make you, and unfortunately others as 
well, pay the penalty. Nor can you solve political problems 
by eliminating history and toman nature and (to conceal your 
ignorance of both) catching at the specious but empty 
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only a preliminary to get his eye in. The next step was. to 
throw up a rupee. He hit it every time; the same thing 
happened with the eight-anna piece, the size of a shilling. 
He wished to stop there, but I pressed him to go on. A four- 
anna piece was thrown up and he hit it three times out of 
four. Finally, he got down to the smallest silver coin, two 
annas, the size of a threepenny piece. He hesitated about 

shots. I was so struck by the performance, which would have 
made him a star at the Coliseum, that I got him to repeat it a 
week later before a larger gathering at Nowgong Cantonment 
and he was equally successful. 

It was in the course of this tour that I had to visit the 
Ruler of a remote but picturesque and well-governed State. 
The fine old Maharaja, a man most loyal to the Government 
and idolised by his people, had been toothless for some years ; 

self with a splendid set of new teeth for the occasion. He kept 
them in his mouth during the official ceremonies, but evidently 
was not happy with them. Driving round with him to see 
the palaces, lakes, and gardens, I noticed that he was carrying 
them in his hand! But when I addressed him he hastily 
crammed them into his mouth before venturing to reply. I 
parted from this charming and courteous old gentleman with 
great regret, but he, I fancy, must have experienced some 
relief. As they say in Ireland, “ An impty house is better 
than a bad tinant.” 

Some of the more primitive States in the Vindhya Range 
were under direct Government superintendence owing to the 
minority of the Chiefs or financial difficulties, and these 
required special attention. A large part of the population 
were Bhil aborigines, a primitive and simple race, still semi- 
nomadic. • They are great hunters, their favourite weapon 
being the bow and arrow, with which they will attack a 
tiger or a panther. 

In 1911-12, the Bhils were suffering from malaise . The 
harvests had failed, the pastures were burned up, and above 
all, some of the smaller States, at our suggestion, partly to 
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of the tika (forehead mark) by a Bhil is an essential ceremony 

in the investiture of the Rajput Chief. 

Malwa is a fertile land with a good rainfall. But certain 
tracts on the verge of the plateau suffer from frequent 
droughts and famine. The Rulers of some of these States 
were of the old school, whose view, like that of Lyall’s old 
Pindari, was : „ while j im lord of ^ r/ot 

He’ll starve ere I grow lean,” 


and it was difficult to get them to curtail expenditure on 
their own pleasures. Others showed a ready and practical 
sympathy with their distressed people. 

The State of Bhopal, famous for its fine capital, its splendid 
palaces and mosque, its picturesque lakes, and above all for 
the series of capable Princesses who have ruled it efficiently 
for nearly one hundred years, is one of the most important in 
Central India. It is the largest Mohammedan State, having 
been founded about the time of Aurangzib’s death by one of 
the many Afghan, military adventurers who then came to the 
front. For one hundred years* exposed to the constant attacks 
of aggressive Mahratta neighbours, it had a precarious existence, 
but succeeded in maintaining its independence till it finally 
came under British protection about 1816. Since then its 
record has been one of unwavering loyalty. Her Highness 
Sultan Jahan, the present Begum, is known throughout the 
Empire, not only as a wise ruler, but for her efforts in the 
cause of female education and social reform. 

The family prides itself on maintaining its blood connection 
with the original Afghan strain. Curiously enough, when I was 
in Peshawar in 1906 I assisted Sir Harold Deane in.’suggesting 
to Her Highness a young lady from a high family which 
formerly ruled in Kabul to be betrothed to one of her sons. 
Five years later when I went to Central India, Her Highness 
congratulated me on having chosen so happily. 

A visit to Bhopal was always a pleasure. There one found 
the hospitality and courtesy of the East at its best. 

I think I was once able to make Her Highness some small 
return. It happened in this way. .The Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, 
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evening, in the following May, two days before I took over 
from Sir Louis Dane, was the second. It was subsequently 
proved that the two outrages were the work of the same gang 
of anarchists, and that the secret organisation had wide 
ramifications in the In the g® neral 




subsequently worked uo the Qiadr movement in America, 
and an equally —Rash Bihari Bose—a Bengali 

head clerk in a Government office at Dera Dun. These had 
brought into the conspiracy several others, chiefly of the 





forthcoming to put anyone on trial. But the second Bengali, 
after he had unsuccessfully petitic^ifi. the Viceroy for mercy 
and a few days before he was hanged, informed the Criminal 
Investigation Officers that it -was he*«.w£,o, disguised as a 










CHAPTER XI 


:d their leaders at that 
any but local politics, 
5 protect themselves 


T HE rural Mohammedans a 

being chiefly concerned 
against exploitation by the n 
Hindus. Some of the urban Mohammedans had, however, 
as the result of the propaganda of the Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
and later of Enver Pasha, become imbued with Pan-Islamic 




in the Turco-Italian 


The neutral attitude of Great B 
and Balkan Wars of I9il-I3had ca 
a speech of the Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) in November, 
1912, was interpreted as showing British hostility to Turkey 


newspaper (the Zamindar) edited by a notorious firebrand, 
Zafar Ali Khan. He had in 1912 started subscriptions for the 

. present to the Grand Wazir some of the money collected. On 
his return the tone of his paper became more and more anti- 
British, and after many warnings I was compelled in 1913 to 
forfeit the security under the Press Act. Higher security was 
demanded and furnished, the paper reappeared, and again 
indulged in disloyal and inflammatory articles, which led to 
the confiscation not only of the security but of the press. 
This order was upheld by the Chief Court. Early in 1914, 
the Turkish Consul-General came to Lahore to present 
to the Badshahi (Imperial) Mosque a carpet sent by the 
Sultan of Turkey as a mark of his gratitude. 



PAN-ISLAMIST MOVEMENT 


of the Red Crescent Society. Thus, up to the opening of the 
War, there were intrigues going on between Turkey and a 
small but bitter and unscrupulous Pan-Islamist section in 
Northern India. The leaders of this anti-British section in 
the Press were Zafar Ali Khan, of the Zaminiar at Lahore, 
Muhamed Ali Khan of the Comrade, and his brother, Shaukat 
Ali at Delhi ; and they made no secret of their sympathy with 
Turkey, both before and after the outbreak of the War. But 

start that Turkey, by joining our enemies, would bring about 
her own .ruin, and at the same time create a very difficult 
situation for Indian Mohammedans. 

They therefore wisely used all their influence, which was 
not much, to prevent Turkey taking the fatal decision. After 
it had been taken, the Mohammedans of the Punjab generally 
made it clear that the War was a secular one, that their religious 
freedom was in no way threatened (the British Government 
had hastened to give them assurances about the safety of the 
Holy Places), and that it was their duty as loyal subjects of the 
King-Emperor to help him in the struggle with his enemies. 

Turkey, Arabia, Germany, and Afghanistan, endeavouring to 
stir up rebellion among Indian Mohammedans and mutiny 
among Muslim troops by fanatical appeals, and, finally, after 
these schemes had been brought to naught by the defeat of 
the Central Powers, joined hands with the Hindu revolu¬ 
tionaries in the so-called Hindu-Mohammedan Entente. 

This temporary union led to a last desperate effort to shake 
the British power in the East. It led to the Punjab and 
Bombay outbreaks of April, 1919, and to the more serious 
Moplah rebellion of 1921-22. But, after spreading disorder 
and bloodshed over India for years, it speedily collapsed when 
the Indian Government at last allowed the law to take its 

The protagonists of the Entente—Gandhi and the Ali 
brothers—were sentenced in 1921 and 1922 to long terms of 
imprisonment for the sedition and incitements to rebellion, 


vhich they had openly j 





the two “ bogies ” of which the Indian authorities were in 
mortal terror. Yet the “ bogies ” vanished on the first contact 
with the realities of a Court of Justice. 
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they were released and given allowances. They soon got into 
touch with the Indian revolutionary leaders, Mahendra Partab 
and Barkatulla, the joint Presidents of the “Provisional Indian 
Government,” who, with German help, had found their way 
to Kabul and were using it as an advanced base to foment 
trouble for the British in India. 

Mahendra Partab was a wealthy landowner in the United 
Provinces, and brother-in-law of a loyal Sikh Maharaja in 
the Punjab. He had gone to Europe just after the outbreak 
of the War; had there fallen under the influence of Har 
Dayal—so successful in corrupting others; and through 
him had obtained an • interview with the Kaiser who, 
impressed by a megalomania akin to his own, had sent 
him with Barkatulla on a mission to Kabul. Mahendra 
Partab on arrival in Kabul claimed to have had interviews 
not only with the Kaiser, but with the Sultan, the ex- 
Khedive, Enver Pasha, and with them “ to have set right the 
problems of India and Asia ! ” With the same end a combined 
Turco-German Mission arrived in Kabul about the same time. 
The runaway students, bringing news of the state of affairs 
in the Punjab, which they represented as in the throes of the 
Ghadr rebellion, were made much of by these anti-British 
plotters. In fact they were described by one as " the moving 
units of this work.” A few of them died a miser able..death 
in Kabul; others were sent on dangerous missions to Central 
Asia, Japan, and Persia. Three of the latter, together with 
the notorious Sikh revolutionary, “Dr.”Mathra Singh-af to¬ 
wards hanged for rebellion and murder—fell into the hands 

over to the local British authorities. Mathra Singh and one 
of the students were on'a mission to China and Japan; the 
other two were the bearers of letters to the Sultan of Turkey. 
Of these, one was, I think, shot for treason and espionage by 
order of a local court-martial in Persia, and two were brought 
back to Lahore early in 1917. Men have been hanged for less 
than they were guilty of; but more out of regard for their 
friends than for themselves, I gave these men a conditional 
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the Division. The latter sent them on to me, saying he thought 

Id id not grasp their full meaning at first, but understood 
enough to satisfy myself that they revealed a plot with wide 
ramifications. I passed them on to the Criminal Intelligence ' 
Department, where Sir Charles Cleveland speedily unravelled 
the whole mystery. The letters were communications from 
two Maulvis, ObeduUa and Ansari, who had filled important 
posts in the Deoband (United Provinces) School of Theology, 



They then outlined the plan for forming an “ Army of God,” 
to drive out the British through an alliance of all-Islamic 


The “ Provisional Government ” had earlier, in 1916, gone 
so far as to dispatch a Mission with letters signed by Mahendra 
Partab to the Russian Governor-General in Turkestan and 









i and, if allowed, would 
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CHAPTER XII 


T HE beginnings of the seditions movement in the 
Punjab in 1907 have already been referred to, as 
well as the prompt action taken by Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson for the deportation of the two leaders, 
Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. The investigations then made 



fest, were even then prominent in the Arya Samij. Previous 
Lieutenant-Governors had noted that the Sam£j, which was 
bitterly opposed to Islam and Christianity as well as to ortho- 








population of the Punjab, an enormous proportion of the 
Hindus convicted of sedition and other political offences from 
1907 down to the present day are members of the Samaj. 

The deportations of 1907 checked but did not kill the 
seditious movement in the Punjab. Lajpat Rai and Ajit 
Singh on their release became active in various ways. The 
former through Bhai Parma Nand, a professor of the Arya 
Samaj College in Lahore, who was in Europe in 1907, had 
been trying to obtain from Krishna Varma, of India House 
notoriety, books and money for propaganda among students. 
Parma Nand was put on security in 1910, and sentenced to 
death in 1915 for active participation in the Ghadr rebellion 
at Lahore. The sentence was commuted by the Viceroy to 
transportation for life, but he has since been amnestied. 

Ajit Singh in 1909 disappeared into Persia. Thence he 
went to Paris and to that centre of revolutionary activity, 
Geneva Early in the War he jnoyetf to Rio Janeiro, and there 





were hanged; but Rash Behari escaped and during the War 
continued his murderous designs. He is still at large. [I have 
recently heard of him in Tokio,] 






was suppressed by the Japanese Government in 1912. Early 
in 1914 he was deprived of his appointment in Tokio, and he 
then came to San Francisco to join Har Dayal, and threw in 
his lot with the Ghadr party. 

Translations of the Ghadr in various Indian vernaculars 
were being freely circulated in America and secretly smuggled 
into India in the year preceding the War. Har Dayal 
was clearly using the United States as a base for attack¬ 
ing the British in India, and in March, 1914, the States 

undesirable alien. He was released on bail, but forfeited his 
bail and absconded to Switzerland with Barkatulla, leaving his 
lieutenant, Ram Chandra, Peshawari (afterwards murdered in 
San Francisco by another Punjab revolutionary in course of a 
trial), to carry on the Ghadr and continue his revolutionary 
propaganda among the Sikhs. All this time Har Dayal was 






Har Dayal and Barkatulla, in Berlin. There they, with certain 
Bengalis, Chakrabarti and Chattopadhaya (the brother of 
Mrs. Naidu and the apologist for the murder of Sir Curzon 
Wyllie), a Madrasi named Pillai, and other seditious Indians, 
were, according to the judgment in the Lahore (third) con¬ 
spiracy case, attached to the Indian section of the German 
General Staff, and “ were the leaders of an Indian Revolu¬ 
tionary Society.” The judgment goes on, “This society, 
which aimed at establishing a Republic in India, held constant 
meetings attended by Turks, Egyptians, German officials, and, 
most noteworthy of all, German ex-professors and ex-mission- 

British Government in India. Har Dayal and Chattopadhaya 
were in daily communication with the German Foreign Office. 
To carry out the revolution in India there was an Oriental 

ture to the Indian prisoners of war in Germany. Inflammatory 
letters drafted by the German Government and addressed to 













being imported through Batavia and Siam. Another was to 
start a rising in Burma (then almost denuded of British troops 

incited to revolt) by the returning Ghadr emigrants from 
America, working into Burma through Siam. Both of these 
conspiracies were carefully planned under the general direction 




CHAPTER XIII 


T HE third and most menacing of all the conspiracies 
was the Ghadr (mutiny) outbreak of the America- 
returned and other revolutionary Sikhs in the 
Punjab in 1914-15. With this I deal in some 

Even as early as 1907, Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh had 
realised the advantage of,spreading the anti-British agitation 
among the virile and war-like Sikhs. The attempt met with 
but little success in the Punjab, where there were then many 
loyal and influential Sikhs to remind their brethren that they 
owed to the British Government their continued existence as 
a separate religion and something approaching a separate 
nationality. But the thousands of adventurous Sikhs, who 
from 1907 onwards emigrated in increasing numbers to the 
Far East, the Pacific coast of Canada, and the United States, 

revolutionaries. The Sikhs were, as a rule, ignorant but sturdy 
men of the peasant type, many of them old soldiers, who had 
gone abroad to better their lot. 

By working on their ignorance, their credulity, and their 
grievances, real or imaginary, in connection with the Canadian 
immigration laws and the status of Indians abroad, Hai Dayal 
and his associates succeeded in enlisting many of them in a 
conspiracy to subvert British rule in India. The Ghadr 
newspaper was used to spread the gospel of revolt among 
Sikhs in the Punjab and abroad. In the summer of 1913, 
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IKH-GHADR CONSPIRACY 














meantime many hundreds of dangerous men slipped through, 
our hands. Fortunately in the most important case of all we 
were on the alert. 
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men make the most lurid detective story appear tame reading. 
On the other hand, of the hundred more dangerous men whom 
we kept friom further misdeeds by internment, only six were 
brought to trial for their share in the conspiracy. They were 
convicted and sentenced to transportation for life. What the 
state of the Province would have been if all this gang had 
remained at large one shudders to imagine. 

The internment of the responsible leaders seriously dis¬ 
organised the original plan of campaign, the success of 
which turned mainly on the secrecy and suddenness of their 
attacks. Before they were able to devise another plan and 
replace the leaders interned, we knew much more about their 
nefarious designs and were in a better position to cope with 

Meanwhile, from October, 1914, onwards, thousands of 
Sikhs from abroad were pouring into the Province. Our 
method of dealing with these under the Ingress Ordinance, 
was to watch them from the port of landing and warn them 
to report themselves at a Central Enquiry Office in Ludhiana. 
There the antecedents of each man were investigated by our 
most capable police officers and magistrates, who collected 
in a dossier all the information available as to his movements 
abroad, his character and relatives in the Punjab, and his 
general attitude. On the result of this enquiry it was decided 
whether he should be (a) interned in jai'l, if really dangerous, 
pending prosecution, or a change in his mentality or in the 
general situation, or ( b ) if less dangerous, restricted to his 
native village, generally on the security of reliable relatives or 
of the village headman, or ( c ) discharged with a warning if 
believed to be comparatively free from the Ghadr views, the 
local authorities being told to keep a watch on him. Out of 
eight thousand who returned in the first two years of the War, 

hundred restricted to their villages, and the remaining five 
thousand were discharged as above explained. Some of the 
worst men slipped in through the ports unobserved or failed 
to report themselves; and some of those who reported, but 
were not then regarded as very dangerous, proved afterwards, 
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men that later on gave us most trouble. 

They at once got into touch with the small disaffected 
element among the local Sikhs, and with the larger section 

began to receive information that secret meetings were being 
held in the Sikh districts. Gangs were being organised, 

efforts were being made to corrupt students and seduce Indian 

Preventive action under the Ingress Ordinance of the 
ordinary law was taken wherever definite and reliable informa¬ 
tion was forthcoming ; but all this time we felt we were living 
over a mine full of explosives. In fact, from October, 1914, 


to September, 1915, there was a constant series of explosions. 
All over the Central Punjab police were murdered; loyal 
citizens, especially Sikhs known to be assisting the authorities, 
were shot down or killed by bombs ; gang robberies, sometimes 
with murder, of wealthy Hindus were carried out to raise 

trains or blow up bridges; factories for the preparation of 
bombs were established in various places; bombs and material 
for bombs were received from the revolutionary depots; 
caches of revolvers and guns were made in British districts and 
Native States; an attack was made on the Indian military 
picquet guarding a railway bridge on the main line close to 
Amritsar, the guard was murdered and their rifles taken ; 
plans for seizing the arsenal at Ferozepur and the magazines 
at Lahore and other cantonments were formed; and per- 
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N. G. Pingle, who had returned from America with the Sikh 

men became the brains of the conspiracy after so many of the 
Tasu Marti men had fallen into our hands. Bhai Parma 
Nand, M.A., and professor in the Arya Sam£j College at 
Lahore was one of the links between the disaffected section of 
the Hindu Intelligentsia and the Sikhs of the Ghadr Party. 
He had returned from America before the War broke out. 

The Ghadr Party and their local adherents had thus, by 
the end of 1914, defied the Government which it was their 
avowed object to subvert, and had by a campaign of terrorism, 
enforced by the revolver, the dagger, and the bomb, endea¬ 
voured to paralyse authority and attract adherents to their 

Fortunately all through this anxious period the great mass 
and loyal, and continued to give, often at great risk, the most 
to justice the revolutionary gangs. One instance out of scores 

On 27th November, 1914, a gang of fifteen Ghadr Sikhs at 
Ferozepur, while awaiting orders from headquarters for an 
attack on Ferozepur arsenal, decided to loot the Government 
treasury at Moga, which had only a small police guard. On 
their way they were stopped and challenged by a sub-inspector 
of Police and a Sikh Zaildar (rural notable). These, after a 
brief parley, they shot dead with revolvers. They then fled 
towards the jungle, hotly pursued by the Sikh villagers and a 
few police. Shots were exchanged ; two of them were killed 
and seven were captured, as the villagers set fire to their cover 
and compelled them to come out. Those seven were tried 
by the ordinary courts, convicted and hanged within two 
months of the outrage. The six who escaped were all, I think, 
arrested later and brought to justice for this or other murders. 

Grants of special pensions and of Government land were 
promptly made to the heirs of the murdered sub-inspector 
and Zaildar respectively, while the villagers were rewarded 




to be protracted by the ingenuity of Counsel and drawn out 
to inordinate lengths by the committal and appeal procedure 
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both the Local Government and the Viceroy for clemency 

security sections more effective, and for the punishment of 
village officers and others colluding with or assisting revolu¬ 
tionary criminals, also of persons carrying arms in suspicious 
circumstances. The methods proposed were admittedly 
exceptional to meet a temporary emergency, and would, I was 
convinced, have the support of all peaceful and law-abiding 
people in the Province. The Government of India at this 

eventually took the form of the Defence of India Act. My 
proposals were, therefore, treated as part of the larger question, 
and this caused seriops delay at the most critical time. 

In the early months of 1915, the Ghadr outbreaks became 
more alarming in spite of the most vigorous efforts of 
the administrations to cope with the situation by the ordinary 
law. No less than forty-five serious outrages had been com¬ 
mitted up to February, 1915, by the revolutionaries, who 
were now drawing recruits from the lawless elements in the 
population. Rural notables and village officials on whom 

terrorised, and loyal people were showing signs of being 
affected by the insidious propaganda which declared that the 
British power was shaken to its base throughout the world. 
In pressing those facts on the Government of India in February 
and March, and again asking for special legislation on the 
lines proposed in the previous December, I had to bring to 
their notice two startling developments of the gravest import, 
viz. (1) the abortive attempt at rebellion which went off at 
“half-cock” at various centres in the Province on 19th 
February, and (2) the agrarian rising of the Mohammedan 
peasantry in the South-West Punjab, directed mainly against 
their Hindu creditors, which broke out early in March. 

These two outbreaks, though simultaneous, had no direct 
connection with one another; but they showed how seriously 
the foundations of public security were being shaken in the 
Province which was the key to the military situation in India 
and the chief recruiting-ground for the Indian Army. 











The rebel headquarters in four separate houses at Lahore 
were raided by our police that afternoon headed by that very 
brave and able officer Khan Liyakat Haiyat Khan, and Mr. L. 
L. Tomkins, the efficient head of the C.I.D. Thirteen of the 
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In August one Kapur Singh of Amritsar, who had given 
evidence a day or two before against some of the accused 
before the Special Tribunal, was murdered outside his house. 
The assassins escaped at the time, but were afterwards brought 
to account and hanged for this or another murder. 

These prompt proofs—I have quoted only a few out of 
many—that the arm of the law was as strong as it was long, 
accompanied by liberal grants of land to the relatives of the 

side of the Government. By June the rural population were so 



country-side turned out and gave chase. Hotly pursued, the 
murderers made for the ferry over the Beas River into Kapur- 
thala. They shot a ferryman and took his boat. They shot 
another of the pursuing party. But the pursuit was main¬ 
tained into the Kapurthala State. There five of the mur¬ 
derers were captured with the help of tie State police, tried 
by a Special Tribunal, and promptly hanged. Two had detached 
themselves from the rest of the party, but these subsequently fell 
into our hands; one turned approver and the other was hanged. 
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inhabitants to make good the loss of the Hindus and give fresh 

acknowledgment of the debts, the evidence of which had been 


through 
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under 60,000) and one hundred and sixty thousand Indian 
troops for the protection of a sub-continent of over 300 
millions of people, it would be unwise to take any but the best 
Indian material, and this was to be found mainly in the 
Punjab. 

Accordingly, on the outbreak of the War, one-half of the 
Indian Army was drawn from the Punjab, over one-sixth from 
the Frontier and trans-border Pathans and the gallant Ghurkas 
of our Nepal ally, and less than one-third from all the remain- 

It was therefore natural that when the demand for man¬ 
power became urgent, the military authorities should look 
primarily to the Punjab and to ask for the fulfilment of the 
pledge to His Majesty which the Legislative Council had 
given in the name of the Province. The Punjab was found 
ready and willing. 

The necessity of removing every obstacle to the successful 
prosecution of the War, and to the rally of our man-power to 
the colours, was the key to the policy which I considered myself 
bound to pursue during the War. It was essential to this policy 
to crush as promptly as possible the various subversive and 

was also essential to discourage the spread of political agitation 
which, though ostensibly constitutional, might be and was 
used by some of its promoters either for seditious purposes, 
or at least as a means of creating difficulties for a Government 
engaged in a death-struggle against powerful enemies. 

The splendid response which the Punjab made to the 
Empire’s call was the more remarkable, because the experience 
of previous campaigns, and especially of the second Afghan 
War, had shown that it was very difficult to raise recruits in 
any number during a war even on India’s land frontiers. 
Further, the Nicholson Army Committee on the eve of the 
War (1912-13) had put it on record that, “ We have evidence, 
too, that in the event of a serious war recruitment would fall 
off unless the conditions of field-service in the theatre of 
operation were such as to attract the Indian ranks.” No 
improvement of conditions was made until the third year of 




of the most persistent and insidious attempts to sap their 
loyalty. Speaking at Rawal Pindi, where he had once com¬ 
manded the Punjab Army, on 16th February, 1921, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught said, “The achievement of the 
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1916. 104,000 combatants were enrolled, viz. 50,000 from 

the Punjab, 15,000 from Nepal, 5000 from the Pathan tribes, 

By the end of 1916 the Punjab, which had started the War 
with 100,000 men in the Army, had supplied 110,000 out of 
the 193,000 fighting men raised in India . The Pathan areas 
had supplied 14,000 ; all the rest of India (with eleven-twelfths 
of the population) only 68,000; while the Nepal State had 
raised 33,000, making a gTand total of 225,000. 

Thus, while the Punjab was redeeming its pledge, other 
Provinces, and especially those who were loudest in their 
claims for political concessions as a reward for India’s (?) War 
services, were taking matters very lightly. For this failure the 
Government of India were partly responsible. Having done 
splendidly in the prompt dispatch of three out of their nine 
Divisions—Lahore, Meerut, and Poona—in the first few 
months of the War, and in dispatching the heavy drafts made 
to keep them up to strength, they were disposed to think that 
they had done enough and that the situation in India would 
not allow the garrison to be further reduced. Indeed, in 
introducing the Budget in March, 1916, the Finance Member 
found cause for satisfaction in the fact that, though the 
British Empire was fighting for its life, the Indian military 
expenditure was being reduced owing to the Home Govern¬ 
ment accepting all charges for the Divisions at the Front ! 
This attitude was resented by many of us in India, as showing 
that the Government of India had not yet fully realised their 
War responsibilities, and certain unhappy episodes of the Meso¬ 
potamia campaign, then being conducted from India, which 
were becoming known, and were brought out later in the report 

It struck some of us on the spot that in 1915 and 1916, the 
Government of India were unduly preoccupied with the 
internal situation (though in the Punjab at least there was no 
serious cause for anxiety after September, 1915) and with the 
consideration of the post-War political reforms. , 

In both these years while at Simla I was asked by successive 
Viceroys (Lord Hardinge in 1915, and Lord Chelmsford in 
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1916) to assist the Government of India in these deliberations. 
We held frequent meetings in 1916, at which the Commander- 
in-Chief (General Sir Beauchamp Dug) was always present. 
His wide knowledge not only of military matters but of the 
general political situation was undoubtedly a great help. But 
I could not help thinking that constitution-making could well 



and it was at last accepted by the Government of India. 

The decision was welcomed by us in the Punjab, as it was 
practically what we had been trying to do for the previous 
two years. At the Viceroy’s instance I prepared a Memorandum 

ordinated, giving instances of the evil results which had followed 
from the lack of such co-operation and of the failure of the 
military authorities to adapt their system, suitable enough for 
peace-time, to the new conditions created by the War. The 
reorganisation of the whole military machine was soon after 
taken in hand by the Government of India and the new 
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in the other Provinces, the civil administration was directly 
associated with the military in the task of providing men and 
munitions ; the recruiting organisation was rapidly expanded 
by the appointment of experienced civilians, official and non¬ 
official, with a knowledge of the people, as assistants to the 
military recruiting officers; Indian officials or non-officials of 
influence were employed on recruiting work in nearly every 
district ; the territorial system of recruitment by which suit¬ 
able men of every class could be enrolled in nearly every 
district was substituted for the old class system irnder which 
there were only four recruiting centres, Rawal Pindi for 
Mohammedans, Amritsar for Sikhs, Jullundur for Dogras, 
Delhi for Jats; while in the more backward districts, un¬ 
accustomed to military service, local depots were established 
for the training of the young recruits near their homes. Above 

all executive and village officials and of all who were enjoying 
grants of land or other marks of consideration from Govern¬ 
ment, and one of the main qualifications in establishing claims 
on Government. In these arrangements we received the 
most valuable help from Sir Patrick Fagan, the Head of the 
Land-Revenue Department, which is in such close connection 
with the rural population. 

Thus the whole machinery of the Province was concen¬ 
trated on providing men for the Army. But it was clearly laid 
down that while no legitimate form of appeal should be 
neglected, there was to be nothing savouring of coercion or 
compulsion. These, to put the matter on the lowest ground, 
would defeat their own object by creating a feeling of resent¬ 
ment or opposition among a people who would not submit to 
being bullied and who had from the beginning of the War 
made such a splendid spontaneous response to our appeal. 
These warnings were necessary to prevent the zeal of sub¬ 
ordinate Indian officials from outrunning their discretion and 
to check the ardour of non-officials who, believing that the 



furnished, and the probable demands of the Army, the Central 
Board fixed for each Province a quota of combatants and non- 
combatants—the total for India was, I think, four hundred 
and eighty thousand—to be made good within the year 
beginning ist July, 1917. The system already in force in the 
Punjab, as above described, was suggested as likely to be a 
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By the end of the War the conditions of service all round were 
liberal, and even generous. 
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These measures did much to overcome the hesitation of the 
would-be recruit and the opposition of his family. The family 
was more willing to part with one of its bread-winners when 
he was able to remit, as nearly all recruits did, the whole or 
the greater part of the bonus, and later a considerable part of 



population of a quarter of a million, had over thirty thousand 
men with the colours in the last year of the War (Bengal with 
over 23 million males had only a single battalion at the Front). 
Each was receiving from £15,000 to £20,000 monthly in 
remittances, and this undoubtedly encouraged those at home 
to continue sending their young men to the Army, and 
enabled them to bear the burden of bad seasons and high 
prices. 

The military authorities having now done all that could be 













Province and of the Native States, over which I presided, it 
was unanimously decided to furnish that quota, the proviso, 
being added that if voluntary measures failed, resort to other 
measures should be considered. 

In many parts of the Province the people were by this time 
prepared to face conscription (which would involve only 2 
per cent of the male population) as the most equitable method 
of distributing the demand, provided that the measure was 
applied to all India. 

Proposals were framed accordingly by the Punjab Recruit¬ 
ing Board. But the Central Board decided to carry on by the 








combined. This point should be borne in mind when down- 
country politicians talk eloquently of India’s war achievements. 
As a matter of fact, even including the Punjab, the only great 
Province which made a really serious war effort, the death- 
casualties for all India, with 320 millions of people, were less 
than those of Canada with her 8 millions, of Australia with 
only 5 millions, and only double those of New Zealand with 
little over a million of people. 

Even in the Punjab there was enormous variation according 
to race, religion, and locality. The Mohammedans of the Rawal 













practically every student who was physically fit joined the 
colours. Indeed all the staffs and students of the Punjab 

single Middle School of the Belgian Franciscan Fathers at 
Dalwal in the Salt Range, from which nine Punjabi teachers 
and ninety-five boys—practically all who were of age and fit— 
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Emperor generous and appropriate recognition in the form of 

salutes, the grant of high military rank and other privileges 
which they appreciate. 

The control of the political relations with these States has 
since the War been transferred from the Punjab Government 
to the Political Department of the Government of India. 
That transfer was contemplated even before the War; but 
Lord Hardinge, as Viceroy, kindly acceded to my strongly- 
urged request that it should not take place in my time. I am 
glad that this was so, for without the hearty co-operation of the 
Punjab States, fostered by close personal intercourse, the 
Punjab would not have emerged so secure from the network of 
revolutionary movements, nor from the great strain of the 
War, which left her exhausted indeed, but proud of the fact 
that she had again proved herself to be both the Shield and 
the Spearhead of India. 

One of our most effective methods of stimulating patriotic 
effort in the last year of the War was a weekly newspaper, 
the Hakk {Right), ably edited by Mr. Kitchin of the I.C.S., 
and Khan Sahib Abdul Aziz of the Press Department. This 
was published in English, Urdu, and Gurmukhi, the Sikh 
dialect, and rose to a circulation of seventy thousand copies, 
as much as that of all the other newspapers of the Province 
combined. In a special Victory Number, dated 16th Novem¬ 
ber, rgi8, I sent the following message to the people of 
the Punjab: 

“The great conflict of the^ast iour years has now ended 
1 in the complete triumph of *tKe King-Emperor and his allies. 
. . . I desire to acknowledge through the pages of the Hakk 
the unfaltering spirit of loyalty and sacrifice which the Punjab 
has shown throughout the struggle, even in the days of gloom 
and anxiety. ; i; 5 y ■■■: }. 

From the beginning of the War the,Punjab has sent nearly 
four hundred thousand of her sons to fight the battles of the 
King-Emperor. 

In France and in Belgium, in Africa and in Persia, and 
above all in Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia, those 







T HE suppression of the revolutionary movements and 
the direction of the war efforts of the Province, as 
described in the last five chapters, bulked large 
during my term of office. But they were something 
over and above the normal administration of a Province of 
20 millions of people which had to be carried on as usual. 
Indeed the Punjab, owing to the character of its people, the 










The harmonious relations with the Judiciary were also 
strengthened by other facts. I had as my Legal Remem¬ 
brancer (Attorney-General) in succession two members of 
the Civil Services, Messrs. S. W. Gracey and T. P. Ellis, 
who were distinguished^ for their wide judicial experience, 
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Inspector-General, the late Colonel Sir Hector Dennys, who 
spared no efforts in purging the department of its “ black 
sheep ” and thereby gradually gaining for it the support of 
the people—an end which many had believed to be unattain¬ 
able, but which was steadily achieved. The Punjab police 
contains about twenty thousand men under about one hundred 
and twenty British officers. The reform involved (1) a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the emoluments of a force which, though 
grossly under-paid, had wide opportunities for illegal gains; 
(2) a persistent but successful effort to recruit for the various 
grades men of good position, and education who would secure 
the confidence of the people, and (3) the protection of the 

common in India, but which had generally been allowed to 

In this way the reputation and self-respect of the police 
were steadily raised, and the people began to regard them not 
as hectoring bullies, corrupt or tyrannical, but as “ public 
servants ” to whom they could look for protection and redress. 
Having known the Punjab police from 1886 to 1919, I was 
glad to be able to say before leaving the Province that no 
department had shown such a marked improvement in integrity 


cution of criminals are the most convincing proofs of this 
improvement, for which much credit is also due to Messrs. 
A. C. Stewart and L. L. Tomkins, who in turn succeeded 
Sir Hector Dennys as Inspector-General. 

The next factor was the Criminal Courts. The Judges of 
the Chief Court were prompt in considering suggestions, 
and, where necessary, in taking action to make the Judiciary 
realise their duties, to reprove slackness, and to check the 
inordinate delays to which weak magistrates, either of their 

Bar, are so prone. The Chief Court itself set a notable 
example in regard to passing adequate sentences, by generally 
inflicting the death-penalty in the murder cases which came 





























care what form of Government you have, you 
have something corresponding to the Civil 


form of Government, but there are 240 millit 
British India who do not care two straws what 
Government provided it is a stable one. It ca 
without a strong Indian Civil Service and poll 


To anyone who knows the irresponsible character of many 
of those who profess to represent the Indian peoples, it is not 
surprising that this appeal fell on deaf ears, and that the pro¬ 
posals to make it possible for British officials to serve in India 
were rejected by a huge majority. Fortunately the Upper 
House (Council of State), which is composed of more re¬ 
sponsible men, accepted the proposals by a unanimous vote. 

element in the security services is the appalling growth of 
sectarian feeling which is leading almost daily to civil strife 
and serious bloodshed, for the repression of which troops, 
preferably British, and armed police have frequently to be 
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and again I pointed out publicly that Government could not 
succeed in stamping out corruption unless backed up by the 



takers were sent up for trial. 

In April, 1918, I was in a position to tell the Legislative 
Council that during the previous year four members of the 
provincial service, magistrates and judges (including one 
Anglo-Indian) had been convicted judicially and sent to jail. 
All were highly-educated men and all, I think, graduates. Any- 








because there they would perhaps have to rub shoulders 
with common criminals whom they themselves had sent 
to jail! 

These two incidents illustrate the greatest difficulty that 
faces us in India, to make the people, and especially the 
Intelligentsia, understand that in the eyes of the law there is 
no privileged class, and that British justice makes no exception 
in favour of the rich or r J . J 
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men. Presently they had to requisition troops to do police 
duties, and the Commander-in-Chief had to explain in 
the All-India Assembly that this was one of the reasons 
why it was inadvisable to reduce the Army budget. Perhaps 
this is the most glaring example of the sacrifice of the 
interests of the community to the clamour of a few irrespon¬ 
sible politicians whose real object is to weaken and discredit 
British rule. Unfortunately they have succeeded only too 
well. But the future historians of the “Lost Dominion” will 
sit in judgment on those agents of the British Government in 
England and India, whose weakness and blind obstinacy gave 

The above 3 remarks deal mainly with the great questions of 
and the Police—which maintain it. But outside these there 

most fascinating kind. Of these I need mention here only the 
departments of Irrigation, Agriculture, and Co-operative 
Credit, which were specially active in my time. These depart¬ 
ments, which have done and are doing so much for the pros¬ 
perity and contentment of the rural population of the Punjab 
—18 millions out of 20—are entirely the creation of British 
rule. They have no Oriental counterpart. They have been 
brought into their present high pitch of beneficent activity 

officials of the Imperial or all-India services who are steadily 
training their Indian colleagues and helpers to carry on the 
good work. Those splendid services, with all others except 
the Civil Service and the Police, are now to be “ provincialised,” 
which means that the British element will be steadily squeezed 
out (in fact British recruitment for the Educational, Agricultural 
and Veterinary Services has already been suspended by the 
Government of India); the initiative necessary to plan and carry 
out the great schemes still awaiting execution will disappear ; 
apathy and corruption, hard to combat even now in the 
Irrigation Department, will spread; even the existing works 

tenance; and while a section of the Intelligentsia may find 
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Following table, taken from the Report of the Lee 
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few large towns have made use of the powers given to the 
local bodies. Others hold back from fear of being saddled 
with heavy future expenditure or because the supply of trained 
teachers is not yet adequate. No doubt a compulsory system 
even for boys is much more difficult to work than in England. 
India, owing to its social backwardness, has practically none 

in primary schools; the local influences which do so much 
for the schools in English towns and villages, the managing 
and visiting committees in towns, the squire and the parson 
in the villages, are almost entirely absent in India. Above all 
the Intelligentsia, which should play the chief role in removing 

appropriate such funds as are available, 90 per cent of which 
come from the rural population, for the secondary and higher 
education of which they have a practical monopoly. Finally, 

balances which most Provinces had accumulated during the 
War, and the new Councils will not risk unpopularity by 
imposing fresh taxation for such objects as primary education 
and agriculture. I left the Punjab treasury in 1919 with a 
surplus of over z millions sterling. This surplus was not the 
result of starving the departments. The grants under every 

between 1913 and 1919 : 

Irrigation . . . from 78 to 94lakhs.* 

Agriculture . . „ 8f „ 27 „ 

Medical . . . „ 14 „ 28 „ 

Forests . , . „ 9 „ 26 „ 

In three years of the Reforms that surplus had disappeared, 
and the Punjab Legislature to balance their budget cut down 
the police and other security services and reduced the grants 
for agriculture ! One wonders who has benefited. 

A comparison of the five pre-Reform with the five post- 
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THE PUNJAB REBELLION OF I9I9 

T HE complete victory of Great Britain and the allies 
in November, 1918, over the Central Powers and 
Turkey appeared to establish the British Empire on 
a securer footing than it had ever occupied. A few 
weeks after the Armistice I had two interesting, but widely 
different, outlooks on the situation from two of my Indian 

The first was the late Nawab Sir Fateh AH Khan, Kizilbash, 

in Northern India, head of a loyal, influential, and historic 
family with connections in Kabul and Irak, and thoroughly 
conversant with Islamic thought and feeling. In congratu¬ 
lating me on the success of the British arms, he said with 
pride that England, having crushed her enemies, was now the 
dominant power in the East and the West and had the world 

The visitor who followed him was a Hindu gentleman of 
wide knowledge, acute observation, and shrewd judgment. I 

told me something very significant. This was that Gandhi 
had been heard to say that the British were now full of pride 
in their victory and considered themselves the masters of the 
world; but that he was master of a weapon which would soon 
bring them to their knees. That, of course, was his policy of 
Passive Resistance—already used by him with effect in South 
Africa—which he later in India developed into the policy of 
so-called “ Non-Violent Non-Co-operation.” My Hindu 
friend told me to be on the look out for Gandhi’s next move. 
About the same time an English friend, then a Judge of the 
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This unholy alliance was most marked at Amritsar. From 
’ the middle of 1918 Dr. Kichlu, a Kashmiri Mohammedan, who 
had taken a degree in a German University and come to prac¬ 
tise at the Bar in 1915, and Satya Pal, a Hindu assistant surgeon, 
were leading a most violent anti-Government agitation, which 

ganda characterised the extremist National Congress at Delhi 
in December, 1918. The Rowlatt Bill was attacked, the 
Reforms Scheme denounced, and full provincial autonomy 
was immediately demanded. At the instance of the Amritsar 
delegates, including the two mentioned above, the decision was 
taken to hold the next extremist National Congress at Amritsar. 
At Delhi not only did the Congress and Muslim League hold 

delegates from the Punjab. This had met with little success, 
and it was then decided by the Congress to carry on an active 
“ political ” propaganda among the rural classes in the Punjab, 
who had been so staunchly loyal throughout the War. 

The All-India Muslim Conference was even more openly 
rabid in its tone. The speech of Dr. Ansari seemed to me 
such a dangerous incitement to rebellion that when it came 
to my notice (Delhi is outside the Punjab and directly ad¬ 
ministered by the Government of India) I at once prohibited 
its circulation in the Province, and I believe other Provinces 
followed my lead. But meantime it had done much mischief 

All that cold weather I was on tour throughout the Punjab, 
busily engaged in holding Durbars in different districts for 
the public acknowledgment of war services and the distri¬ 
bution of rewards to the thousands who had done splendid 

Those rewards went almost exclusively to the rural classes, 
who alone had shown marked loyalty, and this fact was resented 
by the urban Intelligentsia. In those Durbars and at various 
informal meetings, I endeavoured by constant advice and 
exhortation to make clear to the extremists, even speaking 
personally to some of their leaders, the dangers of the course 
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\ what we could to prevent or minimise it. Proceedings were 
I taken against some of the most dangerous firebrands and most 
/ violent newspapers, and in Lahore and Amritsar public meet- 
\ ings were forbidden without previous sanction. On the 
6th April the Hartals took place in nearly all the chief towns 
of the Central Punjab, and were enforced, as I saw personally 
at Lahore, by the most open intimidation in which College 
students—especially from the Arya Samaj institution—played 
a leading part. The orders regarding public meetings were 
openly defied, menacing crowds with black flags paraded the 
streets, and only the presence of a large body of British and 
Indian troops, including cavalry, with machine-guns prevented 
them from forcing their way into the European quarter. To 
expose the falsehoods about the Rowlatt Act employed to 
excite the ignorant mobs, we had hastily printed and dis¬ 
tributed tens of thousands of copies of an explanation of the 
Act—which had not yet been brought into force in any part 
of India and could not be without the special sanction of the 
Government of India. These copies were torn up or burned 
publicly, foj*^ those who were behind this lawless agitation 
knew that it could only thrive on falsehood. 

The Lahore mob that night made hostile demonstrations 
against prominent Indian gentlemen known to be supporters 

Amritsar, Kasur, Jullundur, Mooltan. At Mooltan on the 
previous day Gandhi’s disciples, the “ passive resisters,” refused 
to allow the 2/3oth Punjabis to march through the city to 
receive the welcome arranged for them by the Municipality 
on their return from the War. At Amritsar—a city of one 
hundred and fifty thousand people with only one company of 
British troops—the situation created by the virulent agitation 
of Kichlu and Satya Pal, who were still influencing it, had become 
so critical that on 8th or 9th April I ordered their removal to a 



Bhagat Ram, a Hindu lawyer and a strong supporter of the 
Arya Sam4j, who on the 7th April was perhaps most profuse in 
his eulogies, seemed to have changed his views rapidly, for 


results of what they wrote and spoke. 

I quoted Lincoln’s famous remark, “ You can (if you are 
very clever and very unscrupulous) deceive all the people for 
some time, and some people for all time. But you cannot 
deceive all the people for all time.” 

To point the moral as regards the responsibility of the 


trumpeter who, when the city fell, begged 
combatant. The soldier (rightly) reused 01 



that if a serious outbreak resulted, they would be the first I 
would lay hands on (as I did), and that this knowledge would 


and when the trouble starts they disappear 
places. But either things had gone too far 
back, or they thought that I was “ bluffit 
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British Government. Fortunately all these plans either failed 
completely or did not materialise in time. 

The Indian police, in spite of most insidious attempts to 
seduce them, remained, as ever, true to their salt. Among 
the Indian troops there were certain disquieting symptoms, 

undisciplined. When challenged on this point, in the case 
O’Dwyer v. Nair, and confronted with the statement of the 
Adjutant-General to the Hunter Committee that he did not 
know of any organised or serious attempts to tamper with the 
Indian troops, I replied that I had a list of eighteen instances 
in which, to my own knowledge, attempts had been made to 
corrupt the Indian troops in April, 1919, and that in six of 
these cases there had been some success; I could give details 
if pressed, but as, fortunately, owing to our prompt measures 
no serious results followed, I would prefer to remain silent. 
The point was not pressed, but the evidence in my possession 
was irrefutable, though perhaps not known to Simla. 

The rural population generally failed to respond to the 
incitements of the extremists, though, when the trouble 
spread, they " chipped ” in in many instances along the railway 
line in Lahore, Amritsar, and Gujranwala, to take a hand in 
the looting. If the disorders had continued a little longer, 

Indian neighbours in the towns, and this would have speedily 
led to bloodshed and massacre. 

The Afghans and the Frontier tribes, incited by Indian 
emissaries, began to move towards the Frontiers early in April 
—a fact which though well known was never brought out 
before the Hunter Committee—and began a concerted attack 
on the North-West Frontier at the end of April. They were 
encouraged by the belief that the Punjab was seething with 

rebellion had broken out on 10th April, but it had been crushed 

effort. Instead of being welcomed by mutinous troops and 
a rebellious population, as they had been led to expect, they 
found a well-equipped army of two hundred thousand men 
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casualties; at once attacked and murdered all the Europeans 
(five) whom they could lay hands on in the city. They 
attempted to murder two Englishwomen—a lady missionary 
and a lady doctor working in the city, and left the former for 
dead in the street; set fire to the Anglican Church, to the 
Mission School, while the teachers and pupils were inside, and 
to several other Mission buildings. They then looted the 
two English banks, after murdering the three British managers 
and burning their bodies; set fire to the railway goods station 
and murdered a British railway official on duty; attacked 
the railvvay passenger station but were repulsed by the small 
force that General Dver had wisely posted there a day before, 
and by two hundred unarmed Gurkhas who had opportunely 
arrived by a troop train; attacked and gutted the Central 


sscued by some Indian troops; set fire to 
urned and looted the various post offices ; 
in in the station; attacked the Calcutta 
ay to Lahore ; and wrecked and looted the 

r mob in a few hours gave a display of 


i got a brief confused report of these doings at Amritsar 
that afternoon at Lahore—all telegraphic and telephonic 
communications except the railway telephone were cut at the 
beginning of the outbreak—and at once dispatched the 
Commissioner, Mr. Kitchin, an officer of twenty-five years- 
service and of proved capacity, from Lahore, thirty-five miles 







Colonel Frank Johnson, commanding that fine battalion, the 
4th Royal Sussex, rose to the occasion and got some of his 

Meantime we in Lahore, who knew what had happened at 
Amritsar a few hours before and what was likely to happen on 
an infinitely greater scale in Lahore if military aid was delayed, 
went through some hours of the most terrible suspense. I 



the District Magistrate (Mr. Fyson) and the Superintendent 
of Police (Mr. Broadway). Messages had come in that the mobs 












taken. Some thirty to forty attended. General Sir William 
Beynon accompanied me. It was a critical occasion and gave 
one the opportunity of seeing how men are tested by a crisis. 








Harkishan Lai, Duni Chand, Ram Bhaj Dat, etc, (all three 


sentenced to transportation for life, but were amnestied 
later). They had been promoting or participating in seditious 
meetings of the most violent type in the Badshahi Mosque in 
the city on nth and 12th. There a Sikh ex-Sepoy announced 
(falsely of course) the mutiny of the Indian troops and the 
killing of five hundred British (including six by his own hand). 
He was applauded by the delirious audience and carried in 
triumph to the pulpit. Other inflammatory speeches were 
delivered from the pulpit by Hindu orators, and a Council of 
twenty (after the approved Soviet model) was appointed to 
direct the seditious agitation. The mob left these gatherings 
intoxicated with the spirit of rebellion, tore down and stamped 
on the pictures of Their Majesties, shouting that the Sultan 
or the Afghan Amir or the Kaiser was their Sovereign, called 
on the police, who were then effe ‘ ? ? ' 1 

to join them, and established a I 
to coerce loyal citizens and bring 










“ popular ” leaders. 

I need hardly say I refused to consider these terms. I was 
not prepared to abdicate to rebels. This was on the 12th, 
after we had regained possession of Lahore City. 

Kasur Outbreak , 12th April 

On the same date I got news of a serious rising at Kasur, a 
railway station some twenty-five miles from Lahore and forty 
from Amritsar. Mobs from the town had invaded the Kasur 
railway station; held up the trains; brutally murdered two 
British warrant officers ; attempted to murder two British 

severe injuries but saved themselves by fighting their way 
through; attempted to murder an English lady with her three 
children, who were saved by the gallant action of one Khair 
Din, a railway inspector, who hid them in a hut and stoutly 
defended them; looted and burnt the station; cut the 
telegraph wires. They then attacked the Government build- 









used, i$tb April 

lunicated news of the grave 

, only the police had fired on 
Simla that the view there was 

ile. When my Diary was pro- 
'air, the defence counsel based 
f that I had instructed General 
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followed almost exactly the same course as that of Amritsar 
and were repressed by the military authorities using the same 
drastic measures as Dyer used at Amritsar) showed that the 
revolutionary organisation was not confined to the Punjab. 
Indeed Gandhi at Ahmedabad on 14th April, trying for the 

when he said: ? 

“ It seem9 to me that the deeds I have complained of have 


definite design about them, and I am sure that there must be 
some educated clever man or men behind them. They may 
be educated, but their education has not enlightened them; 


























what would have happened to Amritsar, to Lahore, and the 
Central Punjab ? As Dyer said later, he had the rebel army 
before him, he was practically isolated in the middle of a great 

General Beynon also told me that he believed Dyer’s action 
had crushed the rebellion at its heart, Amritsar. My own 
view, based on my knowledge of the people and the opinions 
of competent judges like the Commissioner, Mr. Kitchin, was 
that not only did Dyer’s action kill the rebellion at Amritsar, 
but, as the news got round, would prevent its spreading else¬ 
where. As a matter of fact after the r8th, by which time the 
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results in stopping the seditious movement were equally' 

General Beynon told me he was conveying approval of his 
action to Dyer and asked if he might add mine. I had at first 
some hesitation, as Dyer’s action was a military one, but on 
fuller consideration I thought it advisable to endorse General 
Beynon’s approval. He then sent the message (by aeroplane, 

I think) to Dyer. 

“ Your action correct and Lieutenant-Governor approves.” 

Much capital has been made of this message by certain 
Indian politicians and their British supporters. I shall deal 
with the point later. 

Further Outbreaks, 14 th April, Gujranmla City 

The 14th April was the high-water mark of the rebellion. 
On that date I received reports of outbreaks at half a dozen 
places which took place before the news of Dyer’s action at 
Amritsar on 13th April had time to spread, and were either 
directly incited from or inspired by the example of Lahore 
and Amritsar. The most serious was that at Gujranwala, 

I had scarcely finished with Amritsar before I received, 
about I p.m., the news of the Gujranwala outbreak. This has 
been summarised in Chapter IV. The Indian Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner succeeded in getting the following telegram sent 
from an out-station, eight miles off, all local communications 
having been cut: 

“Hartal and disturbances going on. Mob active, more 
expected. Bridges on either side of station burnt. Police 
insufficient. Military arrangements required.” 

On asking for troops to be dispatched, I was informed by 
the military authorities that no troops were available, and if 
available could not be got there in time. It was then that I 
suggested sending an aeroplane to drop bombs if necessary 
and if a good target (i. e . mobs engaged in arson and outrage) 
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* and the small British community there. Two days previously, 
when a few aeroplanes had fortunately arrived, General Beynon 
and I had discussed with Colonel Minchin, the Officer Com- 

‘ might drop bombs or use their machine-guns. The suggestion 
I then made was that, as a rule, no bombs should be dropped 
in cities or towns, and that machine-guns might be used 
[ in the circumstances in which troops on the ground would 

fire. 

save the Treasury building (in which the few European women 

—having destroyed all other public buildings—were threaten¬ 
ing. The aeroplanes speedily dispersed the rebellious mobs 
by bombs and machine-gun fire—causing some dozen death 
casualties, and restored the situation pending the arrival of 
troops from the north late that night. 

My action in this matter was one of the “ atrocities ” 
imputed to me in the case O’Dwyer v. Nair. The situation 
] which confronted me is admirably summed up in the Hunter 

j Report: 

“The urgency and the extremity of the need for prompt 
dispersal of the. rioters is incontestable. The rioters had cut 

wala and outside places j they had been trying their best to 
make the railway useless for sending troops to the town.; their 
violence could only be measured when it had been stopped ; it 

definitely failed to impose control and were practically ex¬ 
hausted ; troops dispatched on the earliest information did 
not arrive till five hours afterwards; there was no certainty 
of (those) troops reaching there that day at all; and there were 
no other troops who could be sent. 

We are not prepared to lay down as a Charter for rioters that 
when they succeed in preventing the ordinary resources of Govern¬ 
ment from being utilised to suppress them, they are to be exempted 



the defence relied in the case O’Dwyer v. N 


Other Outbreaks in Gujranwala 
How rapid was the spread of the rebellion is shown by the 
fact that from 14th to 16th April, before the news of Dyer’s 

places along the railway line in the Gujranwala district alone 
—including all the urban centres, Wazirabad, Akalgarhy 
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The Government of India in their dispatch of May 3rd, 
1920, briefly summarise these. They say : 

“ At Wazirabad, a riotous mob was expelled by troops 
from the railway buildings, but did extensive damage to the 
telegraph system. It also set fire to railway bridges, sacked 
and burnt the bungalow of a Scotch (Irish ?) missionary and 
made an unsuccessful attempt to wreck the mail train. At 
Akalgarh and Hafizabad extensive damage was done to the 
telegraph wires, and at the latter place an officer of the 
Military Farms Department (travelling with an English boy) 



and decision in the discharge of his duties.” 


I may explain that on receiving the information of the 
April, I at once applied for and received sanction to the 




by arresting and bringing to speedy justice those implicated 
in the disturbances, including several pleaders and traders. 
Both officers were subsequently censured on the ground that 

India, on 14th April, had expressly laid down the necessity to 

disorders and gave the officers responsible " the fulle“ - 

ances of countenance and support.” 

From Gujranwala, as might be expected, the . 
spread along the line of railway north into Gujrat, 

the Indus and the North-West Frontier^ and west t 
pur, the richest agricultural district in India, throug 
another railway line runs to the North-West Frontie 
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Gujral and Lyallpur Outbreaks 
In Gujrat and Lyallpur, as in Gujranwala, the risings were 
mainly the work of local agitators, mainly lawyers of the 
Congress Party, who were in touch with what was taking place 
in Lahore and Amritsar and in a position to excite the town 
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Deputy-Commissioner’s bungalow as your daughters were 
dishonoured at the hands of the sweepers. Allow your young 

Fortunately the Deputy-Commissioner, Mr. (now Sir) 
G. de Montmorency, was an officer of great local knowledge 
and personal influence with the rural population. He col¬ 
lected the European population (ninety persons, including some 
seventy women and children) into two bungalows in the civil 
station and arranged for their defence by their own menfolk. 
At the same time he called in to his aid Indian soldiers or 
pensioners from the adjoining Military Grass Farms and 
mounted men whom some of the rural leaders gladly placed 

Sikh population was a much more real one than that from the 
town rabble, and Mr. de Montmorency therefore arranged 
for the patrol of the roads leading into Lyallpur to intercept 
any hostile bands from outside. These measures saved the 
situation till a small force of Indian troops arrived from 
Mooltan on 17th April; and on 19th April a movable column 
was organised to operate against Gojra, Toba Tek Singh, etc., 
where disturbances had occurred and the railway line had been 


How critical the situation was for the small, British colony, 
and especially the women and children, till the troops arrived, 

by the Hunter Committee : 


“ Blessed be Mahatma Gandhi. We a 
We shall not give way. We shall lose 
never abide by the Rowlatt Bill. 

Gandhi! We the Indians will fight to 
The flag of cruelty and oporession ha 
ground. Alas, British, how 


ns and shot them 


ladies here to dish 


expose them. It is very sad, that all our 
m waiting for now ? There are many (English) 
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of the ladies and those sinful creatures and then will be the 
only time when we can all say together, ‘ Blessed be the 
Hindus, Mohammedans, and Sikhs. 5 55 

The English women and children went through some weeks 
of great physical privation and mental anguish before we were 
able to send them to a place of safety in the hills, for ninety 
people were huddled together in the hot weather in accom¬ 
modation designed for half a dozen. Similar hardships were 
endured by the hundred and twenty English women and 
children hastily collected in the Amritsar Fort, and by smaller 
numbers in many other stations. Anxiety as to these was one 

Martial law was extended at my suggestion to the Gujrat 
and Lyallpur districts about 20th April, among other reasons 
for the protection of the indispensable railway communica¬ 
tions which were being continuously attacked at their most 




wala, Gujrat, Lyallpur, Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur. 
The troops were welcomed by the loyal rural population, 
including thousands of ex-soldiers, and were able, as they 
went along, to get information of local feeling, to contradict 
authoritatively the lying rumours used to inflame the ignorant, 
to punish summarily those convicted of offences against 
martial law regulations, and generally to give confidence to 
the loyal and overawe the malcontents and disturbers of the 
peace. _ 

I believe the timely appearance of these columns, on and 
after 14th April, was a main factor in keeping the country¬ 
side steady and in preventing the Ghadr Sikhs, of whom 
there were some thousands in the affected districts, from 






3) That persistent attempts were being made to seduce 
lian troops, but so far they had proved staunch everywhere, 
> the Imperial Service troops. 
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of India were surely over-cautious in their conclusion a year 
later that: 



and the Afghan Frontier. 


Martial Law—My Responsibility 

Our most potent weapon in repressing the rebellion in the 
five districts, Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Gujrat, Lyallpur, 
in which martial law was imposed by the Government of 
India, and in preventing its spread to other districts, was the 
special power given by martial law. This weapon had not 
been used in India since the Mutiny of 1857, and its unexpected 
production had immediate and most salutary results. 

Foreseeing the difficulties likely to arise from the exercise 
of those novel powers by inexperienced officers, I desired 
from the start to keep the administration of martial law 
(apart from purely military operations) under civil super¬ 
vision. The local military authorities had agreed, and on the 
16th April (a day after the proclamation of martial law), 
having framed the necessary orders and proclamations on that 
basis, I informed the Government of India of my intentions. 

They gave an emphatic veto in their telegram of 18th 
April from which I quote the following extract: 

“ View here (Simla) is that martial law having been 
declared subject to 

(a) Maintenance of ordinary Courts for ordinary offences, 

(b) Courts-martial, now special tribunals, for offences 
specified in Section 2 of the Regulation (waging war, 
conspiracy, helping rebels, etc.), 






I 


such suggestions. 7hey were responsible. They waited till 
the military position was more secure and they had obtained 
the necessary guarantees. Similarly at Lahore they accepted 









advice they (the Government of India) “ would have some- 

They evidently expected me in the middle of a serious 
rebellion, when civil and military co-operation was so essential, 
to do what 2 had not the power to do, and what they, who had 
the power, were not prepared to do l What had they a to 
say to ” General Beynon, that “ man of steel ” as Mr. Justice 
McCardie aptly described him ? 


This matter of responsibility came to a head when at the 
end of April, 1919, Lord Chelmsford, at the instance of the 
Commander-in-Chief, brought to my notice General Dyers’ 
so-called “ crawling ” order at Amritsar and asked me how I 
could justify it. The particular order was that the lane, in 
which a lady missionary had been brutally assaulted and left 
for dead on 10th April, was closed during the day , a military 
picquet being placed at each end, and that any people' who 
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They then, very sagely, lay down the principle, “ that in 
any area in which in future it may be necessary to enforce 
martial law, senior civil officers should be appointed to act 
as advisers to the various military authorities.” But they 

I had proposed to them on 16th April, viz. general civil 
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of the troops, its significance has been insufficiently brought 
out by the Hunter Committee, which did not take the 
evidence of witnesses on the point brought down from 
Peshawar to Lahore, and by the Home and Indian Govern¬ 
ments. The most damning exposure of the attempt 
of the Afghan Government,. while still our ally, to take 
advantage of the troubles in India and stab us in the back, 
is given in the Viceroy’s public proclamation of loth May, 
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own country. The Amir has professed to his people that in 
India neither men’s property nor their religion is safe; that 
three men are forbidden to speak together; that Muslims are 
excluded from their mosques and Hindus from their temples. 

Relying on such mis-statements the Amir has called on Hindus 
and Muslims alike to show him allegiance . He has also caused it 
to be falsely stated that Sikhs have'fired on British troops ; that 
Germany is about to recommence war ; and that the English have 
been destroyed. 

The Viceroy has also proof that the Amir has caused to be 
prepared false leaflets■ and proclamations of this kind for dis¬ 
semination in India , and has made plans to corrupt such news¬ 
papers as were willing to be bought. 

Inspired by these futile hopes of seducing His Majesty’s 
subjects from their-allegiance, the Amir has already com¬ 
menced military operations. Yesterday, Afghan troops were 
driven back by our forces from various points which 
they had occupied in our limits, in the vicinity of 
Landi Kotal; military objectives at and near Dakka in 
Afghanistan were bombed by our aeroplanes with excellent 

In his suicidal folly the Amir has ventured to measure his 
strength against that of a Power which has just emerged 
victorious from the greatest war ever fought. The Govern¬ 
ment have overwhelming strength at their disposal, and this 
wanton and criminal incursion will meet with the speedy 
punishment it deserves. 

Meanwhile, His Excellency the Viceroy, having thus taken 
into his confidence the people of India, bids them to abstain 
from believing the false rumours which the enemy seeks to 
circulate, to do nothing to impair the public confidence, and to 

Government. They have in times now long past had sorrow¬ 
ful experience of invasions from the North-West frontier. 
From any repetition of- those miseries the power of the 
Government has always been and is well able to protect 
them. 

In the name of the King-Emperor, His Excellency the 
Viceroy enjoins all loyal people to assist his Government in 
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Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 
God save the King-Emperor.” 

Further light is thrown on the Afghan participation in the 
conspiracy by the official communique which appeared in the 

Peshawar city to-day. For some time past the Afghan post¬ 
literature and making himself the centre of agitation of th« 
wildest kind. . . . 

A few days ago the Afghan postmaster left the post-office 
(Afghan) and betook himself to the heart of the city where h( 
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Our hunting days at Lahore were Thursday and Sunday, 
and we met at 7 a.m. It was represented to me, not by 
members of my own Church, that I was setting a bad example 
by hunting on Sundays. My reply was that on the contrary 
I was setting a very good example, as I always pulled off even 
in the middle of a run (!) in time to get back to Mass at 
10 a.m. Our family party, for we all hunted regularly, used 
to go straight from the hunting-field to the Cathedral (built 
by the subscriptions of pious Belgians.) We occupied a pew 
under the pulpit, which enabled me to conceal from the 
preacher and the congregation an occasional lapse into 






Indian fighting races and 
the former I have spent 


:he British soldiers in India. 
No words of mine could do 











for an immediate enquiry, to begin the investigation into the 
disturbances seven months after they had been repressed. 
The Committee was presided over by Lord Hunter, a Scotch 
Judge, and consisted of a Judge of the Calcutta High Court, 
a Major-General, a Secretary to the Government of India, a 
British merchant, and three Indian lawyers. 

It was strong on the legal side, but did not contain a 
single member with exoerience of civil administration in 



deterj 
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of India did. 

I cite one instance as bringing out the nature of the Com¬ 
mittee’s enquiry and the value of the conclusions which the 
Government of India based on it. 

They say in paragraph 5 of their dispatch “ with regard to 
the firing at the jhalianwala Bagh on which the attention of 
the public both at home and in India has been so largely 
concentrated since December last (1919)5 the Committee had 
the most ample materials for judgment and further evidence 
would have contributed nothing to their knowledge of ike facts” 

The words underlined, as the evidence and the Judge’s 
summing up (quoted in a later chapter) in the case O’Dwyer 
v. Nair clearly establish, are, to put it mildly, far short of the 

issue in the enquiry; but neither the Hunter Committee nor 
the Government of India nor the Secretary of State ever got 
at the full facts. 

* ^he Government of India, too, in paragraph 21 of this 
dispatch of 3rd May, 1920, on the Hunter Report say: 
“ Making every allowance for the difficult position in which 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer was placed, he would have acted more 
wisely if, before expressing any approval of General Dyer’s 
action, he had taken steps to ascertain the facts and circum¬ 
stances of the firing more fully.” 

In fact I expressed no opinion in my earlier telegram to 
them, as at that time I did not know all- “ the facts and 
circumstances.” Later in the day, when I had ascertained 
from Dyer’s own account (as given to me by his military 
superior) and other sources all that could be known at the time, 
I expressed approval. Indeed, to withhold it would have been 
contrary to the policy formulated by the Government of 
India themselves in the admirable Resolution they issued on 
that very day, 14th April, In that document (which unfor¬ 
tunately was never translated into action), after referring to the 
recent murderous outrages at Amritsar, Ahmedabad, Delhi, 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Lahore, they asserted “ in the clearest 
manner the intention of Government to prevent by all means, 
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who had crushed the rebellion, came forward with the wildest 
allegations regarding my misdeeds and Dyer’s action at 








outbreaks, and in particular had issued only the most meagre 
and misleading summaries of my own and Dyer’s reports of 
14th April on the firing at Amritsar on the 13th April. While 
these papers and others connected with them were confidential, 
neither Dyer nor myself could quote or refer to them in 
explanation of our action. They, however, ceased to be 
confidential when the Government of India and India Office, 
with great reluctance and only after my repeated applications, 







office) and must have seen or heard of my letter, none of them 
has so far offered any explanation. What could they say ? 

Anyhow, in deference either to the clamour of the extremists 
in India who were loudly demanding Dyer’s prosecution and 
downfall, as well as my impeachment, or to the outcry of the 
uninformed Press at home, the authorities in India and here 
decided that it was no longer expedient to support Dyer’s 
action. On the receipt of the Hunter Committee’s Report— 
the conclusions of which were, as regards Dyer, based on 
unverified statements and incomplete investigation of the 
character of the meeting fired upon—they professed to find 
enough to justify them, a year after the event, in repudiating 
the action which they had hitherto approved; action which 
was undoubtedly justified by the local conditions at Amritsar, 



Chiefs had deserted him, it was my duty, having been the 
indirect cause of his having to deal with the Amritsar situation, 
to do all I could to explain the circumstances and to vindicate 


The first point I seized on was one which the Hunter Com¬ 
mittee and the Government of India had entirely and inex¬ 
plicably overlooked; though the evidence of it was before 
them in the published judgments of the Amritsar Martial 
Law Commission (composed of a Judge of the High Court 







and that if Dyer had not promptly taken, on 13th April, the 
“ drastic action ”—prescribed in the Government of India 
Resolution of 14th April—a situation would have arisen at 

than the murderous and rebellious outbreaks of the 10th April. 



request was not allowed. I then applied to the Army Council, 
to whom Dyer’s case had been referred by the Cabinet, to be 
given a hearing. That, too, was refused, but I doubt if the 

application. 

I then attempted in a letter of 9th June, 1920, to the Press to 
bring out the facts which had been ignored by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in their dispatches of 
3rd May and 26th May, 1920. 'Hie result, I believe, was to 

hurried adjournment of the debate on the subject in the 
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Commons, as the Coalition Government were afraid of a 
break-away of many of their supporters. 

For the debate—at which I sat next to Dyer—I helped to 
“ brief ” Sir Edward (now Lord) Carson, who opened the 
attack by a most forcible exposure of the un-British and 
unjustifiable procedure by which a gallant soldier had been 

Mr. Montagu’s pitiful exhibition had almost alienated the 
supporters of the Government, when Mr, Churchill and Mr. 
Bonar Law intervened and by a judicious mixture of tact and 
parliamentary adroitness saved the situation for the Govern¬ 
ment. Their action in depriving Dyer of his command was 
approved by a large majority, chiefly composed of Labour and 
Liberal votes; but no less than one hundred and thirty of the 
Conservatives went into the opposite lobby. For Mr. Montagu 
and the Government it was a Pyrrhic victory, for it was the 
first outward sign of the revolt which afterwards broke up 


the Coalition. Next day a public subscription was started for 
Dyer by the Morning Post , to which the editor, Sir Edward 
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CHAPTER XIX 



the morale of the Indian Services generally. The outbreak of 
the Malabar rebellion in August, 1921, and its rapid spread 

an emergency, soon pointed the moral. 

Fortunately, later on an opportunity presented itself of 
obtaining the verdict of a British judge and jury on the whole 
question of the Punjab “atrocities,” including Dyer’s action 
at Amritsar. The opportunity arose from the publication in 
India and England of Sir Sankaran Nair’s book, Gandhi and 
Anarchy. 

Sir Sankaran Nair, formerly a Judge of the Madras High 
Court, had been a member of the Government of India from 
1915 to July, 1919. He had agreed to the imposition of 
martial law in April, 1919, but had resigned in July, 1919, 
apparently as a protest against certain phases of the martial 
law administration, of which, as already explained, the Govern¬ 
ment of which he was a member had refused my proposal to 
exercise control. He had completed his service for a pension, 
but his resignation increased his popularity with the advanced 

Later in that year he came to England and was^selected by 
Mr. Montagu as one of his colleagues in the India Council. 
He was there when the Moplah rebellion, in which his Hindu 
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kinsmen, the Nairs of Malabar, suffered grievously from the 
Moplah fanatics; but he advocated, and rightly I think, 
measures for checking that rebellion far more drastic than any 
I had ever suggested or taken in the Punjab. That rebellion 
was largely the result of Gandhi’s alliance with the seditious 
Khilafat agitation, and Gandhi, instead of denouncing the 
Moplah rebellion and the Moplah outrages on their Hindu 
neighbours, showed an extraordinary sympathy with them. 
In a manifesto issued at Bombay on November 27th, 1920, in 
the height of the rebellion, he said : 

“ The forcible conversion of Hindus was terrible. But the 
Moplah bravery must command admiration. These Malabaris 

they consider is religion, and in a manner which they consider 
is religious.” 


The “religious manner” included torture of unoffending 

or of digging their own gravis (cremation being essential for 
Hindus), and unspeakable outrages on innocent Hindu women. 
This and similar declarations by Gandhi and the Khilafat 
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1 politicians whose pretensions I had so often attempted to 

expose. Sir Sankaran Nair doubtless thought that he would 
appeal to them by writing : 

“ I realise that the eulogium passed by the English Cabinet on 
Lord Chelmsford and Sir Michael O'Dwyer was an outrage on . 
Indian public opinion." 

I had since 1913 been accustomed to libellous attacks of 

India. No public man in those days who tried to do his duty 
without fear or favour could hope to escape their venomous 
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Attitude of the India Office and Government of India 
But the chief obstacles I encountered in clearing my 
character as a public servant, were those placed in my way by 
the Government of India and the India Office. I naturally 
expected no help from them in a suit which necessarily 


















(a) that there was comparative calm in the rural area, but 

tvala Bagh affair was natural ,* and (b) that he had no recol¬ 
lection that at a meeting held in the Shahi (Imperial) Mosque, 
Lahore, on nth or 12th April,'a Sikh, pretending to be a 
soldier, announced that the Indian troops in Lahore Canton¬ 


ment had mutinied, that several British soldiers had been 
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subscribed publicly in May, 1919. It was significant that the 
defence counsel, who had made great play with Sir Muhamad 











“ We are very sorry that foolish [riV] and mischievous ac 
of certain misguided men made the last few days of Yoi 
Honour’s career specially strenuous. We condemn mo 
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spreading false news as to the bombing of the Golden Temple 
at Amritsar, and the restrictions of the use of the Kirpan . ..; 

but it is a matter of congratulation for us that our community 

has remained unruffled and kept aloof from the disturbances. 
. . . They did not join the movement of passive resistance and 
dissociated themselves from it from the very start, knowing 
full well that for the practical province of the Punjab, such a 

congratulation that Your Honour will be leaving the Province 
to your distinguished successor in its usual tranquil condition.” 

In these addresses speaks the real voice of the peoples of the 
Punjab, expressing vividly the serious nature of the outbreaks 
which were “ the result of an organised conspiracy,” their 
horror at the “ atrocities ” committed by the rebels, their 
relief at the speedy suppression of the rebellion “ by the 

were all spontaneous and were signed by over one hundred of 
the most representative Mohammedan, Hindu, and Sikh 
gentlemen of the Province, great landlords, leading politicians, 
barristers, pleaders, journalists, business men, distinguished 
soldiers. There is no complaint of any “atrocities” having 
been committed by officers, civil or military, in suppressing 
the disturbances. For these men knew that you cannot repress 
a dangerous rebellion without drastic action, and that the 
measures taken did not exceed the necessity of the case. The 
case cannot be better put than in Mr. Justice McCardie’s 


“My own view is that martial law, when it 
dared, should on all occasions and at all costs be 
with firmness. I think further that it should be 

should' know that they must obey. . . . But, c 
hand, it ought not to be marked by any caprice-—: 

$ 
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High Court. And the other (third) Judge— 


military 


man ? I observe that he was not, that he was an Indian Judge. 
That Court found Mr. Harkishan Lai guilty. I can under¬ 
stand the challenge of the decision upon the ground that the 
tribunal was wrong in law, or took a wrong view of the facts ; 
that is legitimate : but I am glad to say that there has been 
no challenge whatever of the integrity of these three Judges— 
one Indian and two Europeans, who took part in the case: 
and I regard that as an important factor in the matter. 

It is important not only upon this but upon other trials 
that we have heard of, and I think it is right that I should 
remind you of the words of the defendant himself on this 
matter when he said—I will give you the exact words, ‘ I agree 
absolutely that the Judges of the Punjab when sitting on the 
martial law tribunals did their duty honestly.’ There stands 
the conviction of this gentleman by an honest court composed in 
the way I have stated. No pardon has been granted in this case, 
you remember , although in other cases pardons have been granted, 
and the conviction stands 


to Harkish; 
that he kne 


emarfe show how much credit the Judge attached 
an Lai’s evidence and in particular to his statements 
ew nothing at the time, though he was in Lahore, of 
place on the Lahore Mall on ioth April ; that after 
he was informed by a friend that I had determined 
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case, the Judge at once endeavoured to avoid it—saying (I 
quote the Times report 0! May 2nd, 1924): 

“ Have toe to decide whether General Dyer was right or 
wrong? If so I shall have to tell the jury that where the 
safety of the Indian Empire was in question and through that 
the safety of the British Empire, perhaps it might be necessary 
to do things which would not be justified in other circum- 

To which Sir Walter Schwabe replied : 

“We say that what General Dyer did (that.is firing on a 

the situation of the Punjab then. And we say that it was an 
atrocity which had the consent of Sir Michael O’Dwyer 

wards! ^nelfX^u^ions *whkb **Jll have to 

whether the condemnation of General Dyer was right or wrong. 

Many facts are available now which were not available before .” 

It was therefore the defence that pressed for a decision 
on that issue, and the Court had no option but to face it. 
As a consequence, probably one-third of the twenty-five days 
of the hearing was devoted to the evidence and the arguments 
as to Dyer’s action. Unfortunately owing to shattered health, 
the result of his unjust condemnation in 1920, General Dyer 
could not himself appear: but for the first time the sworn 

was heard and submitted to close judicial scrutiny. The ’ 
Judge also critically examined the findings of the Hunter 
Committee, which unfortunately had not taken evidence on 
oath and in most cases, including Dyer’s, had not given the 
witnesses any opportunity of verifying the statements attri- 

ment of India and of His Majesty’s (Coalition) Government. 
A few of the most salient points in the Judge’s summing up 
are quoted as expressing his judicial opinion on all the evidence. 

“ It may be said that the full facts were not known to the 
authorities at home: but after the episode of April 13 it 






















had been arranged at least a day before , also that they were 
aware of Dyer’s proclamation, and that, even after the meeting 
had gathered, they were aware from aeroplanes and the 
arrival of the police that Dyer was on his way to disperse it. 
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Terrorism in Recruiting 

Regarding the charge of terrorism in recruiting during the 
War, the defendant had 'called some eighty witnesses in India, 
while I had called eight there, of whom two were unable to 
appear owing to illness, and twelve in this country. The 
Judge summed up the evidence as follows. He referred to 
the speeches I made in nearly every district and the very 
definite orders issued by me prohibiting any coercion in 
recruiting, directing that any complaints of undue pressure 
were at once to be brought to my notice, vetoing the employ¬ 
ment of the police agency in recruiting as likely to lead to 
complaints of abuses; and censuring the few officers who 
suggested methods that savoured of pressure. His Lordship 
then commented on the undisputed fact that neither in the 
Indian Press (there were over two hundred newspapers in the 
Punjab) nor in the Legislative Council was any complaint 
ever made, though the Punjab people are notoriously ready 
to complain of any real grievance, or question asked as regards 
the alleged wholesale terrorism; that the defendant (though 
living for half the year at Simla in the Punjab ) admitted he 
had never heard of such a complaint; and that there was no 
evidence to show that anyone had made any representation 
to me, written or oral. His Lordship finally put the question : 

“What is the explanation of that? Is the explanation 
this, as the plaintiff put it before you, that in fact there was 

isolated acts of wrong-doing that sprung from blood-feuds— 
the cruelty of a Tahsildar, a particular man who wanted to 
avenge some one of his blood—some episode like that ? Other¬ 
wise what is the explanation ? It is not given. . . . 

In my view upon this evidence the defendant has failed to 
prove that the plaintiff ever authorised or instigated a single act 
of terrorism. If the defendant is wrong upon this particular 
point, both as to the justification and fair comment, then you 
will ask yourselves ought we to give damages to the plaintiff 
if he has been wrongly charged with oppression which he 
never knew of, never authorised, never consented to ? ” 

The Jury had no hesitation in. coming to the conclusion 


rj* 










The Judge’s summing up on this point was: 
u Did he either actually authorise them or instigate them ? 
In some instances the plaintiff expressly disapproved : in 
other instances, for example with regard to the roll-call (of 
students of certain Colleges), he seemed to think the pro¬ 
ceedings were right in the interests of the district and in the 
interests of the students themselves.” 

As regards the fourth libel—“ Above all it will be remem¬ 
bered that it was necessary to pass an Act of Indemnity to 
save the delinquents from proceedings in civil and criminal 
Courts ”—it was proved that whenever martial law has been 
in operation it is necessarily followed by an Act of Indemnity. 
The suggestion was therefore merely an extra spirt of venom, 
and the Court held it to be interwoven with the other libels. 


English Cabinet on Lord Chelmsford and Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
was an outrage on Indian public opinion,” the Judge referred 
inter alia to the evidence proving that I had introduced and 
carried through the Provincial Legislature a measure for com¬ 
pulsory primary education of boys, subject to local option, 
and had arranged to finance it. He put it: 

“ The plaintiff, I gather, says, ‘ Before you give responsible 
which is capable of exercising the functions which a democracy 

The defendant had repeated the parrot cry that I was 
hostile to the legitimate aspirations of the educated Indians, 
because I did not see eye to eye with Mr. Montagu in certain 
aspects of his scheme of reform. The matter has been dis¬ 
cussed in the chapter on the Reforms. . The Judge with 

“ You must decide upon these matters and weigh them up, 






<Ihe Jury and the Verdict 

On the completion of the Judge’s summing up, Counsel or 
both sides agreed that as regards each of the four libels th< 
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ce McCardie. The result is tl 
verdict for the plaintiff on all p> 


s. The consequent 

ges, and costs 
'ariie. Very v 
IValter Schtoabe. I think 


a Jury 


Jury, that \v> 


hink I ought to say, on behalf of the 

in helping us to the proper appro- 
g the long period we have had of 

sitting under you. 

Mr. Justice McCardie. I am much obliged to you for your 

The significance of the Juror’s remarks will appear later on. 

The Sequel 

The Judge’s advice to the Jury (l) that General Dyer at 
Amritsar had acted rightly and had been wrongly condemned 
by the then Secretary of State; (z) in regard to the use of 
aeroplanes in an emergency, naturally excited general comment 
and led to many questions in Parliament. The Secretary of 
State (Lord Olivier) thought it necessary to send a dispatch 
to the Government of India to show that the Executive 
strongly dissented from the Judge’s judicial opinion. The 
dispatch began by pointing out that the (former) Secretary 
of State who was criticised and condemned was not a party to 
the case. That overlooked the fact that I had repeatedly 
suggested to the India Office that the Secretary of State should 
at least be represented by Counsel with a watching brief. 
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The dispatch went on : 

“But it (the Judge’s expression of opinion) has a wider 
aspect and raises a general question of grave public import¬ 
ance. For Mr. Justice McCardie’s deliberate condemnation of 
His Majesty’s former Government, together with the remarks 
that fell from his Lordship at earlier stages of the trial, might 
lead to the inference that one of His Majesty’s Judges hold 
views regarding the use of force, when military action is 
invoked in support of civil authority, which are at variance 
with those which have hitherto been accepted by His Majesty’s 
Government and upon which the existing orders upon the 
subject are based.” 

The dispatch went on to re-affirm those orders as laid 
down in Mr. Montagu’s dispatch No. 10 (Public) of 26th 
May, 1920, viz.: 

“ The principle which has consistently governed the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government in directing the methods to be 
employed when military action in support of the civil authority 
is required, may be broadly stated as the use of the minimum 
jorce necessary. . . . 

The principle was endorsed by Mr. Justice McCardie, in 
whose summing up the following words occur: ‘ The adminis¬ 
tration of martial law ought not to be marked by any caprice, 

But His Majesty’s Government feel bound to dissociate 
themselves from the further view, apparently held by the 
Judge, that the action proper to be taken by a military or 

determined by a consideration of the moral effect it may be 
thought likely by the officer taking it to have on other persons 
whom he may believe to be contemplating disorder elsewhere. 

They also adhere to the views of their predecessors, expressed 
in the same despatch, from which Mr. Justice McCardie 
would appear to have been disposed to dissent, as to the 
principles which should govern the use of aeroplanes to avert 

Mr. Justice McCardie may be trusted to justify his judicial 
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cannot but notice how weak, loose, and unconvincing is the 
doctrine enunciated in the above dispatch. No one has ever 
questioned the principle that an officer repressing disturbances 

be the judge of that ? The Military Commander on the spot, 
who has to decide on the facts and the situation as they appear 
to him ? Or the politician in his arm-chair at Simla or White¬ 
hall a year later, who must inevitably be ignorant of much 

time be influenced by many considerations, including political 
expediency, other than those before the soldier ? 

General Dyer always maintained, even in the badly reported 
statement to the Hunter Committee, if read as a whole, that 
he used only the minimum force necessary in the conditions with 
which he was faced. Those conditions are summarised in his 
statement to the Army Council as quoted by the Judge at pages 
353 and 354 above. He was the military authority, not only in 
Amritsar City, but in an area of several thousand square miles in 
the Central Punjab, much of which was air eady in a state of “ open 
rebellion,” as certified by the Government of India, while the 
rest was likely to join in unless he acted promptly and decisively. 
Was he in deciding how to act to shut his eyes to this latter all- 
important fact, to the smallness of his force, to the cutting of 
his communications in order to isolate him, to the one hundred 
and twenty English women and children hurriedly gathered 
under a small guard into Amritsar Fort and trembling as to 
their fate ? 

Even in the dispatch of 1920 His Majesty’s Government 
speak with two voices, for they distinctly say: 

“ In discharging this responsibility with the small force at his 
disposal, Brigadier-General Dyer naturally could not dismiss 
from his mind conditions in the Punjab generally*, and he was 

sideration the eflect of his action on persons “ whom he 





Court throughout the case. S 
“ Whatever may be the op: 
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The sidelight on the dissenting juror is illuminating. His 
dissent doubtless deprived me of the heavy damages which 

to which I would have allocated anything over and above my 
actual costs suffered accordingly. 
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elusion, doubtless an erroneous one, that the India Office 
wished thereby to mark their sympathy with Sir Sankaran 
Nair and his supporters. 

I am happy to think I had, and have, some friends at the 
India Office, and perhaps even in the present Government of 
India. But they were not in a position to secure for me the 
fair play which was all that I asked—and asked in vain—for 



CHAPTER 



measure—the Diarchy—which Mr. Montagu so unwisely 
adopted as the basis of his scheme of reform, and which has 
been described as “a spider’s web spun out of the brain of a 


1 others on whom the burden of administration rested, 
tical of an experiment evolved in the brains of theorists 
ad never been tried in any other country. We held 
lia was the last place for the trial of such fantastic 
ons^aiul that. the vast masses of dw people, who 

sre unlikely to be moved by any but racial, sectarian, 








and sectarian hatreds is causing throughout India to-day, still 
regard their ideal with complacency. 

Those of us who had to work in India in pre-reform days 
had another ideal. It was that contained in Queen Victoria’s 
Proclamation of 1858, when the Crown took over the direct 


earnest desire to administer its Government for the benefit of 
all our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will be 
our strength ; in their contentment our security; and in 
their gratitude our best reward:” Our objects were therefore 



among a section of the population, even so microscopic as in 
high office; the Legislative Councils were steadily expanded 
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over the administration generally. Lord Morley, though a 
broad-minded statesman, had no deep knowledge of Indian 
conditions. But he was probably wise enough to recognise 
his limitations, and to listen to those who had. He realised 
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Mr. (now the Right Honourable) S. S. Sastri who, after 
visiting the Province in the autumn of 1917 to stir up interest 
in the new Reforms Scheme, complained that he had met 
there Hindus, Mohammedans, and Sikhs, but not a single 









impress the provincial authorities, he addressed himself to a 
wider audience. He expounded the merits of his scheme in a 
series of u Open Letters to the People of India.” Humbler 
mortals gazed open-mouthed at this colossal self-confidence. 
Up to then only the Sovereign had addressed messages to the 
peoples of India, and these only on great Imperial occasions. 







the declaration is open to no adverse criticism, if it be remem¬ 
bered that the latter represents only an infinitesimal section 
of the Indian peoples. Indeed Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford realised this fact when they stated at a later date, 

250) have the greatest stake in the country, but they are poorly 
equipped for politics and do not at present wish to take part 
in them.” Unfortunately this cardinal fact seems to have 
acaped their notice when they came to formulate proposals 
to implement the declaration of August, 1917. 

like Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858 and subsequent 
august messaga, by the Sovereign himself to his Indian 
subjects. In that case, it would doubtless have conveyed 
some inspiring message to “ all our subjects resident therein ” 
—as Queen Victoria’s did—and not have been addressed to 


the Indian politicians alone. “ Responsible government ” 
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Legislative Council, each of whom had furnished over three 
thousand recruits since the outbreak of War. Whatever I 
said was based on incontrovertible facts, and that made it the 
more unpalatable. My speech stirred up a nest of hornets, 
for as a distinguished Indian Maharaja, in complimenting me 
on speaking out, said, “ It will make you many enemies. C'est 
la verite qui blesse” 

Lord Chelmsford, who was absent from the debate, was 
inundated with protests from hypersensitive Indian members, 
each of whom thought that he himself had been attacked, 
though the names and antecedents of only a few were then 

The Viceroy thought that while my remarks might have 
been appropriate in my own Council, they were ill-timed in 
his, as likely to disturb the atmosphere of harmony necessary 
for the discussion of the Reforms, and to promote which 
Mrs. Besant had just been released from internment by the 
Secretary of State against the advice of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. At his instance, at the next meeting of the all-India 










criticisms they might make by confronting them with a solid 
phalanx of authority in support of the scheme. The manoeuvre 
showed superb political strategy, but can it be regarded as a 
fair and honourable way of handling a momentous issue 
affecting the destinies of three hundred millions of people i 
However, opinions were again invited in India on the 
definite proposals. The Diarchy, notwithstanding its accept¬ 
ance by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford and their respec- 
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The argument was irrefutable. It was for precisely those 
reasons that I had in 1917 excluded Messrs. Tilak and Pal 
from the Punjab, where they desired to carry on the same 
propaganda in an even more highly charged atmosphere. 
But the logical outcome of the decision of His Majesty’s 
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working than the schemes of the joint report in that, in the 
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As regards individual responsibility in the Executive Council, 
r answer is in the negative, also that the announcement does 
t require it, nor does the scheme of the report secure it; 
t the responsibility of the individual in the legislative 
iuncil will be manifest from the proceedings. 

Secondly. Does it provide machinery by which a greater 
ja of responsibility can later be transferred ? 

Our answer is that ... the machinery can be adjusted to 
set developments, 

{a) by increasing the number of subjects in non-official 
members’ portfolios. ' 

(b) by decreasing resort to the use of the powers of the 
Governor in regard to certification and of the Governor- 

(<r) by giving more effect to resolutions and the advice of 

(d) by increasing the number of Councillors chosen from 
the elected members of the Legislative Council. 

Lastly. Does it lead up gradually to a stage under which 
full responsibility can be attained by Indians in the provincial 

io. We conclude by re-stating our general position. 
Except in the matter of control by the Legislative Council over 
supply of ‘ transferred ’ subjects ... we consider that our 
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India, and that India can safely cut herself adrift from the 

In view of subsequent events the recital of these conditions 
sounds grotesquely humorous. Every one of them has been 
systematically violated, either because the Bill as passed into 
law did not make due provision for their observance, or 
because the Governments in India who have to work the Act 
have failed in their duty to enforce them. 

The Reforms Bill was hurried through a Parliament in 
which not one in fifty understood its complicated provisions, 
at the close of 1919, so as to become law (as admitted by 
Mr. Bonar Law in the Commons) before the 1919 session of 
the Congress at Amritsar—and in the hope that it might allay 
the growing violence of extremist agitation. The Bill was at, 
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support ” of which they were publicly assured by the Govern¬ 
ment of India at the outbreak of the disorders. 

These two measures were naturally regarded by both British 
and Indians as a further proof of weakness in the Government, 
a further triumph for the forces of disorder and rebellion. 
The amnestied criminals, as might have been foreseen, showed 
their gratitude by at once heading an agitation more reckless 
than any that had gone before, and took a leading part in the 
Congresses at Amritsar in 1919 and at Nagpur in 1920, both 
of which were characterised by the most violent hostility to 
the British Government and its agents. Mr. Gandhi, whom 
Mr. Montagu had gone out of his way to claim as his “ friend ” 

guished Indian, a man of the highest motives and the finest 
character,” was encouraged to emerge from the obscurity into 
which he had temporarily fallen after the repression of the 
1919 disorders—due to his unscrupulous agitation. He now 
joined hands with the Ali brothers in the so-called Hindu- 
Muslim entente and used the Punjab “atrocities” and the 
Khilafat “ grievances ” to stir up a subversive movement which 
for over two years caused bloodshed and disorder in every 
province in India, led to the serious Moplah rebellion of 
1920-21, which cost at least ten thousand lives, and was finally 
suppressed only when, in 1922, the Government of India 
summoned up courage to enforce the law and bring the chief 
apostles of sedition and anarchy to tardy justice. 

Such were the first results to the Indian peoples of the 

inspire Indian politicians with a spirit of co-operation and a 
sense of responsibility. In a preceding chapter an attempt 
has been made to sketch the rapid deterioration of the adminis¬ 
trative machine in the Punjab under the dual executive—the 
growth of insecurity, of terrorism, of serious crime, and of 
official corruption, the decreasing efficiency of the great 
public services which minister to thje needs of the masses, and 
the increasing defiance of all authority. The same pitiful tale 

years. It is the keynote of every report on the criminal 
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administration. Again one wonders what has become of the 
four essential safeguards laid down by Earl Curzon in 1919. 

/ But it must in fairness be admitted that the general de- 

i moralisation is not a necessary consequence of the Reforms 

Act. That, even with the clumsy Diarchy, could probably 
have been made to work by the efforts of the splendid body 
of public servants in India, given two conditions, firstly, that 
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Mr. Sastri that fire-arms should not be used on such occasions 
by the police or the military for one hour after the reading of a 
proclamation (similar to the English Riot Act) unless in the 



ropaganda, to remit the i 
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/acha, one of the Bombay political leaders, put the 
:qual force and truth. He said : 

'lontagu has made the mistake of thinking that 
the placid contentment of the masses was an essen- 
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present, all, by the way, lawyers,: 








Those who assisted in that abdication, being now driven to 
their last line of defence, feebly plead that the Reforms were 
after all only an experiment and that their hopes of success 
were based on the expectation of co-operation from Indian 
politicians which unfortunately (they say) has not been forth¬ 
coming. This is an ignoble argument. It has been well 
answered in a letter to the ‘Times of 18th September, 1924, 
from Sir Bamfyld'e Fuller, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of 
Eastern Bengal, and one of the ablest members of the Civil 
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Indian Conditions Unfavourable to Democracy 

But in spite of our efforts to lose it, the Dominion is not 
yet lost. Nor need it be provided we make up our minds to 
discharge our responsibility—to do what we have promised 
the peoples of India to do, and what they look to us to do. 
That responsibility was once defined by John Lawrence, the 
great Governor of the Punjab and great Viceroy, with 

“ We are here (he wrote) by our own moral superiority, by 
the force of circumstances and the will of Providence. These 
alone constitute our charter of government, and in doing the 

That statement of policy would doubtless to-day be repu¬ 
diated by the small class of Westernised Indian politicians 
nourished on the exotic fruits of “ self-determination ” and 
for the moment hypnotised by the catchwords of a democracy 
which they neither understand nor desire. But it would, I 
am convinced, be welcomed by many other classes in India who 
realise that in it lies the inspiration of that great work of 
pacification, civilisation, and ordered progress which in the 
past characterised our rule in India. It was that conception 

sacrifice, slavery and female infanticide, alleviate some of 
the worst features of the social system, e.g. child marriage, 
and of caste-tyranny, though these, evils were then con- 

that policy to follow the will-o’-the-wisp of “ self-determina¬ 
tion ” which has now led us, and not only in India, into 
the bog of despond. Can anyone seriously argue to-day that 

as a result of the Reforms ? The Indian masses are not, for, 
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they are suffering from the rapid deterioration of the adminis¬ 
tration. The Indian politicians certainly are not, though it 
was to satisfy them that we sacrificed the interests of all 
other classes to a rash and crude political experiment. Of 
all other classes it may be said generally that they find no 
ground for satisfaction in the Reforms as worked; they 
deplore our weakness and are bewildered at our folly. 

The unpardonable mistake made by our politicians was to 
assume that the demands of the small politically-minded class 
(one or two millions, according to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
liberal estimate, out of 320 millions), echoing for the moment 
Western democratic formula, represented the views of the 
remaining 318 millions. Those still passionately adhere to 
their traditional ideals based on divisions of caste, race, and 
religion—all absolutely incompatible with the root principles 
of democracy. More than that,^ they are quick to resent any 

and stereotyped system. Even such crying social reform as 
the abolition of Sati (ninety years ago) and the raising of the 
age of consent to twelve years some twenty years ago, met 
with the strongest opposition from orthodox and, in the 
latter case, politically-advanced Hindus such as Tilak. 


The Tyranny of Caste 

To-day the politicians who are so studious to conceal the 
wide gulf between their extreme political pretensions and 
their appallingly backward social organisation, especially where 
women and the lower castes are concerned, now and again 
make a pretence of releasing their women from thraldom, and 
of loosening the fetters which chain the 50 millions of the 
depressed classes in a state worse than that of the brute beasts, 
whose touch at least is not regarded as pollution. 

But the attempts of the social reformers to give effect 
to their views, especially in Southern India, have been 
resisted with open violence by the orthodox Hindus, ready 
to sacrifice their own or others’ lives, rather than their 






they have been hitherto debarred. But their stoutest opponents 
are generally the Brahmins and other literary castes who are 

and whose claims to represent the Indian “ masses ” are 60 



Socialist Party who have allied themselves with the Indian 
politicians of the privileged classes (chiefly Brahmins) and 
support their cry for Indian democracy or Indian Home Rule. 
Only those who can make a noise in the familiar political jargon 
of the West are thought worthy of a hearing. Realising this, 
in a Memorandum on the Reforms which I submitted to 
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Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford on loth January, 1918, 
I quoted at the beginning Burke’s famous simile : 

“ Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the 
field ring with their importunate cries, while thousands of 
great cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the British oak, 
chew their cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that those 
who make the noise are the only inhabitants of the field.” 

The quotation was, I think, apt; but in the case O’Dwyer 
v. Nair it was made the basis of an allegation that I had 
compared the Indian politicians to grasshoppers ! It might 
with equal force be argued that I had compared the rest of the 
Indian peoples to cattle. 

After discussing and adversely criticising the main features 
of their scheme, which ignored the silent hundreds of millions, 
I ended with the following appeal: 


of tlu 





iroughont, wc have to keep before us the solid interests 
masses of the people. They have not spoken yet. Till 
•e in a position to speak, that is, after they have acquired 
modicum of political intelligence as will enable them 
erstand the broad issues, and till they know what they 
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politicians, whom the India Office was so anxious to conciliate. 
I refused, and I am glad that I did—if only because my plea 
on behalf of the Indian masses remains on record. 

But in the same Memorandum I pointed out what would 
be the inevitable result of the British Government abdicating 
its responsibilities, as proposed by the authors of the Diarchy. 

“ The special quality which the Indian peoples admire in 


differences. . . . Have we any guarantee that , as the British 
Government abdicates certain junctions , the old struggles between 
Hindu and Mohammedan, Brahmin and non-Brabmin, Mahratta 
and Rajput, Sikh and Pathan, for general or local ascendancy , 
will not in one form or another be renewed ? ” 

The old struggles, racial and religious, have been renewed 
more speedily and fiercely than any of us anticipated. A score 
of cities in India, from Kohat to Calcutta, have within the 
last year run red with bloodshed in sectarian strife. Only the 
presence of the British soldier and the British magistrate 
and police officer has stopped or arrested wholesale slaughter. 
Hundreds of lives have been lost, the destruction of property 
in Kohat alone is estimated at half a million sterling, 





(3) would be, in the words of Mr. Lloyd George, when Prime 
Minister, “ the greatest betrayal in history.” 

The possibility of being driven out of India by force may 

I have spent most of my life in close association with 
the fighting races which have either in the past exercised 
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Sikh. But like the Sikh he can be easily roused to antagonism 
with his Mussulman neighbours by appeals to his religious 
feeling, especially in the matter of kine-killing ; and sometimes 
this feeling, in a race otherwise careless of religious observances, 
is played upon by the Hindu reformers in furtherance of their 
anti-Muslim policy. The latent hatred of the Mohammedan 

to fight the Turks. The Punjab Mohammedans went to fight 
in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Egypt in a spirit of loyal duty ; 
the Sikhs for sheer love of fighting, as summed up in SkobelefE’s 
saying: “ What does it matter whom you fight against, the 
thing is the fight ’’—the spirit in which the Southern Irish 
came forward in the first years of the War; but the Hindu 
Juts rallied against their hereditary enemy as if to a crusade. 
The Jats, as a body, never fought against us and have never 

Next comes the Rajputs, nearly all Hindus, and much 
divided socially and geographically. They lie partly in the 
Punjab hills from Kashmir to the Ganges, partly in the 
South-East Punjab and United Provinces, and hold also 
as rulers nearly all the great Native States of Rajputana, 
Kathiawar, as well as a considerable number in Central India. 
But in those States only a fraction of the people are Rajputs. 
The Rajputs represent the class which ruled almost exclusively 
in Aryan India before the advent of the various Muslim con¬ 
quering races, Afghan, Moghul, and Persian. They are imbued 
with the traditions of a fighting and ruling caste; but except 
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superstition. In their hearts they regard the democratic trend 
of our policy with intense suspicion and alarm; but their 
loyalty to the British Throne has hitherto prevented them 
from openly expressing their feelings. They are too divided 
by internal jealousies, as their past history shows, to combine 
even for self-protection, much less for aggression. In the 
cataclysm that would follow the serious weakening or dis¬ 
appearance of British rule, they would fight to the last like 
gentlemen; but being much split up, they would be unable 
to hold out for long against their more virile neighbours. 

Of these, the most powerful are the Mahrattas, who, as 
shown in Chapter IX, made a bold bid in the eighteenth 
century for the dominion of India when to the Moghul 
Emperors it had become “ The Lost Dominion.” Their 
ancestral home is in the British districts of Bombay, among 
which the great Sivaji’s descendant still rules as Maharaja of 
Kohlapur. But the descendants of the Mahratta conquerors, 
Scindia, the Gaikwar, Holkar, and others, are now among our 
most powerful feudatories, and rule in Western and Central 
India nearly ten millions of people, among whom, however, 
there are but few Mahrattas. The Mahratta race consists 
of only some four or five millions of people and is a small 
minority like the Sikhs; like them, it has martial qualities and 
the traditions of conquest and rule. These would soon bestimu- 
lated into action if British power were seriously shaken. But 
a Mahratta Confederacy is even more difficult now than , a 
century ago, for there is now no Brahmin Peishwa of Poona to 
lead it—the Nana Sahib tried to do this in the 1857 Mutiny 
but failed—and the jealousies between the Mahratta States 
inter se, and between the Mahratta race, which is compara¬ 
tively low in the Hindu social scale, and the Mahratta Brahmin 
with his overweening pretensions, are sb marked as to render 
any combination most improbable, if not impossible. One or 
other of the great Mahratta Princes might extend his dominions 
among the docile unmartial races in Central or Southern 
India, though eve,n there the Rajputs would contest his 
supremacy ; but the Mahrattas could not successfully challenge 
the' martial races of the North. That was proved when they 
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invaders—Gurkhas, Sikhs, Mahrattas, Jats, or Pathans. What 
would then be the fate of Bengal’s eloquent but short-sighted 
politicians } Kipling, in his humorous and spirited ballad 
“ What Happened,” nearly forty years ago described the 
march on Calcutta of the hardy adventurers from the North, 
whose opportunity would come when the Arms Act was 
repealed, as demanded by the Bengali leaders—Mookerji and 
others—in the first National Congress. The ballad ends: 

Said: 'The good old days are back-let us go to war! * 
Swaggered down the Grand Trunk Road into Bow Bazar. 
What became of Mookerji? Soothly, who can say? 

Jowa^S^n^^s rctkent^Chimbt^SinglTfs^mute • 

But the belts of all of them simply bulge with loot. 

What became of Mookerji ? Ask Mahommed Yar, 

Prodding Siva’s sacred bull down the Bow Bazar j 
Speak to placid Nubbee Baksh—question land and sea— 

Ask the Indian Congress men—only don’t ask me!" 


There is many a true word spoken in jest, and in 1925 we 
are much nearer to the situation Kipling so vividly describes, 
than when he wrote the above in the ’eighties. The pity is 
that Mookerji and his kind fail to see that they would be the 
first victims of the situation which they are striving to bring 
about. But myopia is extraordinarily prevalent in tropical 


Bengal is an extreme case. But it is clear from the figures 
quoted that only the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
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medans, Sikhs, Jats, and Rajputs of the Punjab and the United 
Provinces and the Native States would consent for long to 
defend the Frontier and police India for a Hindu Swaraj 
Government controlled by the politicians, chiefly Brahmins, 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ? Each would speedily “ cut 
the painter ” and attempt to set up on its own, as the provinces 
of China are doing to-day. Indeed, as Sir John Maynard 
representing the Punjab Government and one of the most 
ardent champions of the Reforms, recently stated in the 
Reforms Enquiry, provincial autonomy would mean the 
division of India into warring States. But in India there 
would be a further line of cleavage within the seceding pro¬ 
vinces, based on racial and religious differences. The Punjab 
which under a strong British rule has hitherto been the shield 
and the spearhead of India, contributing the flower of the 
Indian Army and over half its strength, would be the bone of 
contention between Mohammedan, Hindu, and Sikh. Then 
would come the opportunity for which the Afghan and Fron- 

ally of the Punjab Mohammedans, or as the tertius (or quartos) 
gaudens. The eighteenth century of India would renew itself 
in the twentieth. 

One wonders why these probable results were not con¬ 
templated by those who framed and are carrying out a scheme 
of reform which, by weakening authority, has shaken the 
confidence of the races that count in the long run and which 
only takes into consideration the politically-minded classes, 
negligible both as regards numbers and military value. 

But we may find some consolation in the fact that the 
politically-minded extremists, who are endeavouring to sub¬ 
vert our rule, though they may here and there by open alliance 
or secret understanding with revolutionary organisations in 
India and even with the Bolshevists of Moscow, cause tem¬ 
porary dislocation by terrorism and murder, cannot shake our 
rule because they have no real force at their back. The 
author of The Lost Dominion gets to the heart of the matter 
in a few vivid lines: 

“ The eagles do not anywhere accept with much enthusiasm 
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the rule of parrots, and in India there must ever be reasons 
why the army would mistrust the rule of the literary (political) 

The King-Emperor’s Government will go on, with the 
support and good-will of 99 per cent of the Indian population, 
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outrages and assassinations, which are the weapons of a 
cowardly enemy, but the rigorous measures recently but 
tardily taken should avert such a result if they are steadily en¬ 
forced, and if they are not hastily abandoned as a concession 
to unscrupulous agitation as in the case of the Rowlatt Act of 

1919. 

In referring to the seditious Akali movement in the Punjab, 
the Socialist Secretary of State showed an equally dangerous 
sympathy with the criminals. A band of some seven thousand 
Akalis raised in British India under the guise of pilgrims, many 
of them armed, made an irruption into the Sikh State of 
Nabha, the Maharaja of which had recently been made to 

sympathy with him and to take forcible possession of a Sikh 

force of troops and police to prevent this defiance of their 
authority. The Akalis tried to rush the State forces, and fired 
the first shot. Thereupon the State troops were ordered to 

captured, tried, and convicted of rioting, dacoity, etc., by a 

What does Lord Olivier say in the House of Lords on 
26th February, 1924? 

“ The (Akali) band of six thousand opened fire on the police 
and troops drawn up in front of the approach (to protect State 
property). The result was this deplorable incident in which 
again State troops and police had had to fire on a crowd of 
innocent and religious-minded people stirred up by a small revolu¬ 
tionary Committee with whom they had actually no connection 

By this extraordinary utterance the late Secretary of State 
gave the “innocent and religious-minded” Akalis a charter 
for their seditious enterprises, and a weapon to use against the 
British and State authorities who were endeavouring to hold 

I doubt if the long history of our dealings with India will 
reveal anything more perverse or more dangerous than those 





give India Dominion Home Rule! 


The grave significance of the last sentence should be noted. 
She then proceeds to describe how in London she and Mr. 
Sastri, with Lajpat'Rai, Harkishan Lai, Mr. Rangachariar, 
Mr. K. C. Roy, and Sir K. Gupta, with occasional help from 
Sir AH Imam (late Chief Minister in Hyderabad) and Sir 
Sankaran Nair, drew up 

presented to the Secretary of State and also to the Prime 
Minister. If they (the Labour Party) are not in a majority 
[in the new Parliament] I have arranged with a number of 
M.P.’s, Liberals and Labour, to back such a Bill in the first 
session in the new year. I may say that my work has been 
rendered easy by the fact that I have worked for the Labour 
Party for these fifty years of my public life, and also that I 
have been a member of the Fabian Society, to which several 
of the Ministers belong, since 1884.” 

Here we have the whole scheme unfolded. There is 

of Fabians, Theosophists, Indian extremists who have been 
convicted of sedition or rebellion, Indian politicians “ on the 
shelf ” or looking for new realms to conquer, sitting down in 

India and presenting their demands to the Premier and the 
Secretary of State at the pistol point. One’s mind goes back 

is not common either in the British Fabian or in the Indian 
politician, and no doubt the Secretary of State took them as 
seriously as they took themselves. 

Only one thing upset their plans—the result of the General 
Election. No wonder that on the eve of the election Mr. Das, 
the protagonist of the Swaraj Party in India, cabled to Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald: 

.“Accept my good wishes. The success of Labour alone 





are not prepared to resort to violence.’ 


This is a bid for Das’s support, for Das, while he condones 
murder for political ends and has recently compelled Gandhi 
to whittle down his first condemnation of it, safeguards 
himself by saying he will only join the revolutionary party if 
he thinks it likely to succeed. This attempt by Mrs. 
Besant to create a spurious and superficial unity among the 
contending Indian political factions is merely intended to 

and to “ bluff ” them into granting to a “ United India ” 
demands which in a year would throw India back into the 
anarchy of the eighteenth century. Gandhi did for a few 
years succeed in uniting the Hindu and Mohammedan 
extremists on the common platform of hatred of the British. 
But the inevitable reactions were the more violent, and the 

and Mohammedan, and between the Hindu extremists them¬ 
selves, are now more deadly than ever. In January last 
Gandhi himself was publicly denounced by a great gathering 
of orthodox Hindus in Bombay for having suggested at the 
Congress the removal of the “ untouchability ” of the out- 
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Sir T, B. Sapru, the President of the National Convention 
which Mrs. Besant represented in England, is more candid 
than his delegate. He is reported in the Daily Telegraph 
of 15th November as having said at Calcutta on the 14th 
November, 1924: 

“ For many years there had been no greater reason for 
depression than existed at present, and this not because of 
temporary issues, but of other and larger issues. India was 
hopelessly divided by internal dissensions and their quarrels 
were exploited and would continue to be exploited against all 
demands for constitutional advance. They must find the 

would do anything for them. . . . Otherwise the less they 
talked of constitutional advance the better.” 

This is common-sense. It is what many of us who are not 
hostile to a reasonable constitutional advance if and when 
Indian conditions justify it, have been preaching to people 
here and in India for years past. We have it now clearly 
admitted by Indian politicians themselves—Moderates and 
Extremists—that since the Reforms India is more hopelessly 
divided by racial, religious, and political antagonisms,, than 
at any time since.the advent of British rule. Surely one 
conclusion is obvious—the weakening of the strong central 
authority that alone bound the disruptive elements together 
has let loose all the latent warring forces. Another conclusion 
is equally obvious, viz. that, as Six T. B. Sapru says, till the 
Indian politicians find a solution of their own problems—the 
ever-present racial and religious hatreds, the reconciliation 
of caste and social inequalities with democracy, the recognition 
of elementary human rights in the 50 millions of out-castes— 
" the less they talk of constitutional advance the better.” 
Indeed, it is already patent to all who are prepared to face 
the facts that the Indian politicians, as a body, have so far 
not proved themselves fit for the substantial measure of 
self-government already bestowed on them by the Reforms 
Scheme, much less for any advance. Some of us at the 
time had an uneasy feeling that this might prove to be the 
case, and therefore pressed that Parliament, after reviewing 










The third was a cultured Hindu of high family in the 
Punjab, who was alarmed by the violent Hindu-Mohammedan 
tension in that province—mainly due, according to him, to 
the mad anti-British policy of the Hindu extremists—and 
who as a Hindu, was equally obsessed by the fear of Moham- 

Each of the three spoke primarily of his own community. 
But all represented that the continuance in power of the 
Socialist Government with the policy outlined by Lord Olivier, 
would rapidly bring down whatever is still left of stable 
government in India. 

Policy of the Ifew British Government 
Fortunately the British elector has seen to that; the danger 











sarily only meets and talks with a small section of the Western- 
educated classes in the towns and sees nothing of the real 
India. The Indian politicians, with whom he comes chiefly 
in contact, like all Orientals, are quick to read the characters 
of such visitors and to exploit their ignorance and credulity. 
Into the visitors’ sympathetic ears they pour their complaints of 
the aloofness of the British officials (who are probably wearing 
themselves out in fighting famine or crime or epidemics in 
remote rural tracts), of the overbearing manners and material 
aims of the British in India (who have primarily to think 
of getting through the day’s work in the day). These defects 
are contrasted with their own gentle courtesy and spiritual 
ideals. Stimulated by the subtle flattery which discriminates 
the sympathetic Englishman from home from the haughty, 
unsympathetic Englishman in India, the spell works. The 
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in the British public and British politicians who are groping 
for light on the dark problems of India. 

Hence the many superficial books and articles on India 
from “highbrow” publicists, particularly since the War, 
which gave a partial and misleading presentation of Indian 
conditions, which helped the Reforms Scheme with its 
dangerous Diarchy through an uninformed Press and 
Parliament, and which for three years concealed the steady 

conditions. Hence, too, the cruel libels by these same 
publicists on the British in India, official and non-official, 
valiantly striving to do their duty; for to malign your own 
people is the mark of a broad mind and of a generous sympathy 
with the enemies of your country. We hear little to-day of 
those publicists and their pompous prognostications. It is 
better so. For blind guides are more dangerous than no 
guides. Their place has been taken by able correspondents 
of the great newspapers who, being neither cranks nor “ high- 

writing about, and present their views without any assumption 






and pacific tenets. In February, 1925, two other members of 
the sect were executed for their religious opinions. “Tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum! 

Religion is unfortunately the most vital, indeed the only 
vital, force in Indian politics to-day. Yet some fifty or sixty 
Indian politicians in the All-India Assembly, elected by at the 
most one hundred thousand votes, claim to represent 250 







Congress, the non-co-operators, such as the various so-called Con¬ 
stitutional organisations, the Indian Press, will nearly all promptly 

in the fictitious agitation against the Rowlatt Act in 1919— 
almost entirely a Press-organised affair, with Mahatma Gandhi 
pulling the strings from behind. It is manifest again to-day 
in the almost universal chorus of Press condemnation of the 
measures recently taken by the Government against the revo¬ 
lutionary movement in Bengal. Extremist and moderate organs 
of all shades have united in the parrot-like cry of “ repression.” 
Mrs. Besant, to her credit l}e it said, has alone stood out. 
This is not public opinion, it is successful “broadcasting” 

easily bought as in India. That was shown when in April, 
1919, the Afghan Foreign Minister instructed the Afghan 
envoy at Simla to “ put excitement into the (Indian) news¬ 
papers ” and not to spare money; he even indicated the 
organs likely to help in the campaign against the British 
Government. Those newspapers are still in existence, and 
prominent organs of “ public opinion.” 

The Government of India brought out clearly the venality 


passing in 1923 of the Princes’ Protection Act, one object of 
which was to prevent the Indian Princes from being black¬ 
mailed by newspapers in British India. The All-India Assembly 
refused to allow the Bill to be introduced and Lord Reading 
had to use his emergency powers to pass it into law. 

tinued to run a newspaper at a heavy loss. He calmly replied 
that it was a useful insurance, that if he had not a paper of 
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opened his columns to the obscene advertisements on which 
many of the vernacular papers then flourished. In the Punjab 
I had the thankless task of grappling with this evil. It did 
not increase my popularity with much of the Press, but I did 
appreciate a warm message of gratitude from the educated 
Indian ladies of Lahore. 

leading of Sedition in Schools and Colleges 

Since Lord Lytton’s Government nearly fifty years ago had 
to pass an Act to curb seditious propaganda, a section of the 
Press in India has been a most potent means of creating dis¬ 
affection. Its efforts in this direction have for the last genera¬ 
tion been steadily furthered by seditious propaganda in colleges 
and schools, especially those which are not State-aided. It is 
the teaching of false history and false economics, in which the 
British in India are habitually held up to execration as tyrants 
and bloodsuckers strangling “ Mother India,” that is mainly 
responsible for the spread of the revolutionary cult in the 

of Bengal, the Deccan, and, to a lesser extent, in the Punjab 

have been the work of students of the type of Gopinath (the 
murderer of Mr. Day in Calcutta in 1924) whom Mr. Das 
publicly canonised. In this and other respects Bengal shows 
a strong resemblance to Egypt. In the Punjab rebellion of 
1919 students of certain colleges and even grown-up school¬ 
boys took a prominent part, several having been convicted of 
rebellion and some even of the murder of Englishmen. 

These poisonous teachings are now being carried on openly 
even in the primary schools. The Government of the United 
Provinces has recently had to order the confiscation of six 
Hindi Readers , published by a Calcutta firm as text-books for 
schools. In rejecting the publisher’s appeal against the order 
of confiscation, the Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court 
(Sir Grimwood Mears) said (see Zimes of 20th November, ' 
1924): 

“ The compiler of the text-books had manifestly collected 
all the seditious utterances he could find, page after page 





All these facts are generally known, better known to Indians 
than to us; but they are not generally stated, out of deference 
to Indian feeling. No one should go out of his way to hurt 
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has hitherto been surrounded and got down to candour and 
realities. Indeed the deadlock created by the Swaraj Party 
in Bengal and the Central Provinces has made further illusions 

dealings with Orientals we must adopt their tortuous, indirect, 
and procrastinating methods. We cannot hope to meet them 
on their own ground. Everyone who has tried it, whether 
at Delhi or Cairo, has failed. Let us therefore stick to 
our din.ct and frank traditions which they in their hearts 
understand and adn-ire. Nearly all our difficulties in India 
during the last six years have been of our own creation. We 
have conjured up one “ bogy ” after another from the 
“ vasty deep ” of our own imagination and have then run away 
from it in fear—Gandhi, the Khilafat Movement, the Akali 
uprising. In the end, after they had grown to alarming pro¬ 
portions, we have had to grapple with them, and we are then 
astonished to find that the “ bogy ” vanishes into thin air. 

The absence of frank statement and a clear policy on our 
part is one of the causes that has thrown Indian politics into 
the chaotic confusion in which they now arc, and has hope¬ 
lessly bewildered the 99 per cent of the people who are com¬ 
pletely outside politics and vainly look to Government and its 
agents for a lead. 


Failure of Indian Politicians to Work the Reforms 
Another cause is the absence of clear thinking and of con¬ 
sistent policy among Indian politicians. They have refused to 
face facts; they are the slaves of catchwords and empty but 
high-sounding formula, and are governed by impulse and pass¬ 
ing emotions rather than by the cold light of reason and experi¬ 
ence. A study of the evidence given within the last few months 
before the Reforms Commission at Simla by the most prominent 
public men in India makes one almost despair of India’s political 
future. It might be summed up in the saying, " They don’t 
know what they want and they won’t be happy till they get it.” 
This particularly applies to most of the Hindu witnesses. In 
so far as they have any policy at all, it appears to be this * 
Things are in a mess: that is a result of the Diarchy. Give us 
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everything will be right.” Of course they themselves are in 
no way responsible for the muddle ; that is due to the Diarchy, 
or to autocratic Governors, or to financial and economic 
difficulties—to anything and anyone except to those to whom 
the Reforms Act looked to show a sense of responsibility and 
a spirit of co-operation, but who, as a rule, have shown neither 
the one nor the other. 

But the few Mohammedan witnesses, especially from 
Bengal, where the Hindu Swaraj Party with the, help of votes 
purchased for cash, as stated by Lord Olivier, have wrecked 
the Reforms, show a sense of reality. The Mohammedans, 
after all, have an appreciation of history and of facts, 
less common in the Hindu mentality, which tends to place 
facts*and illusion ( 'maya ) on the same plane. The Moham¬ 
medans also have the traditions of rule. Though they are in 
a slight numerical majority in Bengal, they are inferior in 
education, wealth, and political strategy to the Hindus, and 
they realise that under a Swaraj Government, supported by 
British arms, they would fare badly. Hence their frank 
admission that rather than submit to such a fate they would 
prefer to revert to “autocratic” rule, or to the Morley- 
Minto Reforms. That feeling is undoubtedly shared not only 
by Mohammedans and Sikhs in other provinces, but by the 
great mass even of educated Hindus outside the extremist 
parties. But they fear to express it, for there is a system of 
terrorism in other provinces than Bengal, and public opinion 
is paralysed by moral cowardice. The unanimous opposition 
of the elected members in the All-India Assembly to the pro¬ 
posed legislation against revolutionary crime, and their equally 
unanimous vote (February, 1925) in favour of repealing what 
little is left of security legislation, are the most recent 
examples of this moral cowardice and political incapacity. 

Bengal is politically the most advanced province in India, 
and a brief reference to the evidence recently given by two 
Bengal ex-Ministers on the working of the Reforms there is 
instructive. 

Sir P. C. Mitter, a Hindu ex-Minister, and an able and 
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loyal gentleman, while condemning the Diarchy, stated that 
he firmly believed that the time was not yet ripe for full 
provincial autonomy and that it was absolutely necessary to 
provide for a half-way house. He based this wise conclusion 
largely on what he called the “ immaturity, illiteracy, and 
gullibility ” of the electorate (2 per cent of the population), 
and so far from wishing to extend the narrow franchise, he 
favoured its limitation as being too wide'and tending to 
perpetuate sectarian differences. Anyhow he regarded it as 
“ essential that full responsibility should not be given immedi¬ 
ately to the voters and members of the Provincial Councils 
over any single department of Government He went on to 
make the damning admission—for a Minister—that in Bengal 
“ the Government are unwilling or apprehensive, put it how 
you like, to enforce the orders of a British Court of Justice, 

And having said all this, at a later stage he goes on to suggest 
that the remedy is full provincial autonomy, with all Ministers, 
official and non-official, holding office at the pleasure of a 
Provincial Council subject to a narrower electorate ! 

Here we have the acme of political inconsistency. One 
wonders where the ideal of “ responsible government ” comes 
in. But many of us have long contended that Indian politicians 
only adopted that ideal to delude the British Parliament into 
concessions that would place in power a narrow oligarchy. 

The Mohammedan ex-Minister, Mr. Fazl-ul-Hakk, once a 
strong supporter of the Khilafat Movement but who later 
honestly exposed its hollowness, was more logical and more 
consistent. He was of opinion that the Diarchy had never 
had a fair trial from the politicians, though the British officials 
had given him, as Minister, loyal support in his efforts to 
work it.' He held that any further advance was, at present, 
impossible, as India was “ a vast congeries of distinct races 
and communities in unequal stages of political development,” 
so that a further advance would mean the accession to power 
of one particular community dominating all others less 
advanced. While recognising the difficulty of going back , he 
stated that be, would like to revert to the personal rule prior to 
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the Morley-Minto Reforms as more intelligible to and popular 
with the masses . He even thought the declaration of August , 
1917, a mistake. Like Sir P. C. Mitter he emphasised the 

necessity of Ministers being trained for their responsibilities; 
and he went on to show, quoting specific instances, the methods 
of corruption and intimidation used by the Swaraj Party to 
outvote the Government in the Council by rejecting money- 
bills and thus bringing the administration, to a deadlock. 

After this conclusive evidence from two able ex-Ministers, 
representing different communities and different lines of 
thought, can there be any doubt that the Reforms Scheme 
has hopelessly broken dpwn in the province where it had most 
chance of success? A similar breakdown has taken place in the 
Central Provinces and is threatened elsewhere. 

The Policy to be Adopted 

The time has therefore come for the Home Government to 
define in some detail its policy towards India. It was wisely, 
said by the late Duke of Devonshire, that men who understand 
their business must have a clear view of the alternative to be 
adopted, if at any time the scheme in hand failed. It is not 
clear whether the authors of the Reforms contemplated any 

The declaration of 20th August, 1917, runs'as follows: 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government is (1) the 

administration, and (2) the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions (3) with a view to the progressive realisa¬ 
tion of responsible government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire.” 

These words appear in the Preamble of the Reforms Act of 
1919 which, like the declaration, repeats that substantial 
measures are to be taken in this direction at once, that the 
British, Parliament being responsible for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples must be the sole judge of 
the time and measure of any further advance, and that their 
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rccldess attitude and the wild resolutions of a body of irre 
sponsible politicians, who have been given a power that they 

of every Government proposal, it remains 
discontent and disorder through the length 
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dwindling away. Can the Indian Civil Service, for instance, 
be maintained by three British recruits annually (that was the 
number this year) when twenty to thirty are required to 
maintain even half the present strength of twelve hundred ? 

Meantime the men who have had the training and experi¬ 
ence to do the work are leaving before their time in the Civil 
Service, police, and other departments, because they have had 
no guarantee for the future. Two services, the I.C.S. and 
the police, have now been given certain guarantees, which 
should help to attract and maintain the indispensable British 
element. But the Government of India, to meet the poli¬ 
ticians’ cry for Indianisation, have completely suspended British 

progress and most desired by the Indian masses. 

In administration, as in legislation, we have sacrificed the 
interests of the many to those of the few, and we have suc¬ 
ceeded in making the few only the more discontented. Even 
the great Indian Civil Service, of which England was so proud, 
is being converted from a body of first-class administrators to 
one of indifferent politicians. It is not happy over the change, 
which many think has injuriously affected its high traditions, 
its esprit de corps , and its morale ; for vote-catching and lobbying 
with astute and not over-scrupulous Indian politicians do not 
bring out the best in men as the great field of administration 
does. Honest work for the Indian peoples was formerly the 

making compromises and adjustments with Indian politicians 
is now taking its place. 

I began this chapter by quoting the views of Lord Lawfence, 
the greatest Indian Civil Servant after Warren Hastings, on 
Britain’s mission and responsibility in India. Before closing 
it I shall quote another survey of the same problems by 
another distinguished Civil Servant, Sir Auckland Colvin, once 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, and also a 
famous administrator in Egypt. In the Life of (his father) 
John Russell Colvin (Clarendon Press, 1895), who. was Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of the Agra Province in the Mutiny, he wrote: 
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tration. To the superficial observer the disorders of 1857 
(the Indian Mutiny) may seem impossible of recurrence. 
Everywhere the eye rests now upon railways, telegraphs, 
schools, municipalities, district boards, newspapers, English 

in all organisms is vital. Fanaticism, bigotry, poverty in high 
places, the pride of ancestry, pretensions of caste, love of 

so unaccountably in the East, slumber lightly beneath the 
sprinkling of Western soil.. To these British rule has added 

growing knowledge, the germs of strange hopes. 

The art of British government in India has hitherto been not 
to destroy bin correct Eastern methods of administration by 
applying to them the discipline of Western minis. 

Now it is the undisciplined Eastern mini which is to introduce 

But the lessons of 1857 must not be"forgotten. Whatever 
may be hazarded with the educated minority, the real India is 
only to be found in the masses of the ignorant millions. 

To govern this real India, authority and justice should be 
in full view ; but in reserve must be ample force. These are 
the only methods which under their own rule the masses of 
that country have ever respected, not even at the desire of the 
British Government will they readily adopt any other.” 

In this quotation we hear the voice of one who speaks with 
insight, knowledge, and authority. The views he so admirably 
expresses are those which many of us, more crudely, in 
vain endeavoured to impress on those responsible for the 
Reforms. They went astray because they did not understand 
the real India , and what it wants—authority, justice, and the 
power necessary to enforce them. They legislated only for 
English-educated India, a minority of less than i per cent, 
which was vocal and which they thought they understood. 
But events have proved that even here they were wrong. 
Meantime the real India is steadily drifting away from the 
justice and authority to which it was so securely moored. 
It realises, dimly perhaps, that a change has . come over the 
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spirit of its rulers, a change which causes it bewilderment and 
unsettlement. These are showing themselves with increasing 
frequence in the outbursts of “fanaticism, bigotry—and 
Bacchic fury” foreshadowed by Sir Auckland Colvin thirty 
years ago. But these stirrings in the depths below are only 
the warnings of a general upheaval, which would sweep away 
not only our exotic constitutional experiments but all the 
solid structure of security and civilisation which we have built 
up by the patient labour of a century and a half. That is the 
situation we have to face. It can be met, not by petty political 
adjustments, but by broad, firm, and consistent statesman¬ 
ship, based on the principle of Queen Victoria’s proclamation 
of 1858, “ to administer the Government (of India) for the 
benefit of all our peoples resident therein.” 

That is a platform on which all loyal Indians and all honest 
Britons can surely unite, irrespective of party or politics. That 
is the test to which all constitutional schemes must be subjected. 
In so far as the “ experiment ” embodied in the present 
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